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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
whotographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of tue photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
weproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
leased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing, What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the hnowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 
AT HOME 
‘Twelve months (including Double Numbers) {£1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d 
Three Months’) - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months (including Double Numbers) £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extva numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective ot the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money ; 
iby cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
‘Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TATLER,"” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TATLER are at 167, Rue 
‘St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger, the leading 
English daily newspaper published in Paris, is also pub- 
Wished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Apollo (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Aitty Grey, at 8. Matinee on Satur- 
day, at 2. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—Gulliver’s Travels, at 3. 

Comedy (Panton Street, Haymarket)--Movocco Bound, at 8. 
Matinee every Saturday, at 2.30. 

Drury Lane-—Slue Beard, at 1.30 and 7.30 daily. 

Duke of York’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7he 7win Sister, at 8.30. 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.C.)—7he Toreador, at 8, 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—/7ris, at 8. Shock- headed Peter, 
and the Man Who Stole the Castle, at 2.30. 

Globe (Strand).—Hidensees, at 8.1. 

Haymarket--Frocks and Frills, at 8.30. 
nesday and Saturday at 2.30, 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—7ke Last of the Dandies, at 8.15, 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Lyceum —Sierlock Holmes (Mr. William Gillette), at 8. Matinee 
on Saturday, at 2, 


Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)— 7ze Selle of New York, at 8. 
Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.15. 


Princess's (Oxford Street)—7%e Boom of Big Ben, at 7.45. 


Prince of Wales’s (Coventry Street, W.!—Becky Sharp, at 8 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2. A@fawamepus, at 3 (Saturdays 
excepted). 

Royalty (Dean Street, Soho)—7he Swineherd and the Princess 
at 8,30. Matinee every Saturday, at 2.30. 

St. James’s (King Street)—7ke Jmportance of being Earnest, 
at 8.45. Preceded, at 8, by 4 Patched-up Affair. Liberty 
Hall on Saturday next at 2. 

Savoy (between 95 & 96, Strand, W.C.)—Jolanthe, at 8.40. Pre- 
ceded at 8 by 7ke Millow Pattern. Matinee of Jolanthe on 
Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—4re You a Mason ? at 9. 
Preceded, at 8, by Charity Begins at Home. Matinees on 
Wednes and Saturday, at 3. 

Strand (168, Strand)—A Chinese Honeymoon, at 8, 

Terry’s (Strand)—My Artful Valet, at 8.15, Followed by Sheer- 
luck Fones, at 10.15. imatinees on Wednesday and Saturday 
at 2.30. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Blue-bell in Fairyland, at 2.15 and 8,15. 

Wyndham’s (Cranbourn Street)—7he Mummy and the 
Humming Bird, at 8.30. Matinee every Saturday, at 2.30. Little 
Lord Fauntleroy, every afternoon (except Saturday), at 2,30. 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), ‘‘ Aladdin,” at 2 and 8 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8, 

Royal Aquarium (Westminster) 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W Ballets—" Soldiers of the 
King, at 8 nd ‘* Gretna Green,” at 10.25. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Sa/let—* Old China,” at 10.30. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Ealace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8 
at2, 

Zovillon (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.30. 
at 2.30. 

Tivoli (6s, Strand, W.C.), at 7.20 


Royal (Holborn), at 7. 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.) — Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 a.m. to 
io p.m ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4: 
Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 4. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, ro to 4. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10 ; other week-days, 1o to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 


Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2, Royal Naval Museum and Chapel 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 4. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 10 to8. Museum —Free, 10 to 4. 
Saturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no adinission after 3.30) ; tickets, gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from ro to 4. Sunday 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 noon till dusk; on 
Sundays, 2 p.m, till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—9 to ro. 


Milit: and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
iotor1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 5; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 5 (6d.). Closed on Sundays during winter months. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 


Natural History Museum 
10 to 4. 


Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park) -Open daily, from 
9 to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 


Matinee on 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 
Matinees on Wed- 


, 2and 7. 


Matinee on Saturday, 
Matinee on Saturday, 


Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 
Matinee on Saturday, 


2.15. 


W.C.) — Free week-days. 


(South Kensington)—Open 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, ¥7 >.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by appl ion 
to the Secretary, on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C )—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open iaily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to dusk; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to dusk. Closed on sundays during winter months, 


Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4. 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10. 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building, Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2pm. till dusk. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 11 to 4; now closed on Sundays. Sixpence admission on 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, 
under 12 only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Open from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week 
day, g a.m. to sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.). On Sundays only by 
order froin a Member. 
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THE RIVIERA SEASON. 


@ANNES: HOTEL METROPOLE. 


A PALACE midst palms and pines, 

PRIVATE GROUNDS of 27 acres, 

ELEVATED POSITION facing South. 
SHELTERED trom the North winds. 

PERFECT SANITATION by English Engineers. 
WATER FROM A SPRING in the grounds. 
DRAINS DIRECT to the Sea. 


(GRANNEES Horet NJ ETROROLE. 
THE GORDON HOTELS, Lrp. 


[_YCEUM. FIFTH MONTH. 
Every Evenine at 8, precisely. 
MATINEE Every SATURDAY at 2, 
Charles Frohman presents 
WILLIAM GILLETTE in SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 
Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
EVERY EVENING, at Eight o'clock precisely. 


“BECKY SHARP.” 
MISS MARIE TEMPEST as BECKY, 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2. 
Box Office, ro to 10. 


Every AFTERNOON, at 3 o'clock ,S iturdays excepted), 
KATAWAMPUS. 


ST. JAMES'’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Lady Windermere's Fan,” 
EVERY EVENING, at 84 
(for a limited number of performances). 


Preceded at 8, by A PATCHED-UP AFFAIR, by 
Florence Warden. Box Office, 10 to 10. 


T. JAMES’S. LIBERTY HALL. 
MATINEE SATURDAY NEXT, January 11, at 2. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE, 


AMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
EXPRESS SEhVICE., 
SOUTHAMPTON and NEW YORK. 

Steamer. Tons. H.P. 
DEUTSCHLAND (Twin Screw) 16,000 35,000 
FURST BISMARCK * 9,000 13,500 
AUGUSTE VICTORIA ,, 8,250 .. 13,000 
COLUMBIA es +. 8,000 .. 13,000 

Passengers are conveyed from London (Waterloo 


Station) by special train, on day of sailing, to Southampton 
Docks, where arrangements are made for their immediate 
embarkation with comtort and despatch. 
REGULAR SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH and NEW YORK, 


Steamer. Tons 
GRAF WALDERSEE (Twin-Screw) +. 13,000 
PATRICIA ” 5 +. 13,000 
PENNSYLVANIA i 50 +. 13,000 
PRETORIA " 13,000 


For Handbooks with detailed information, conditions as 
to securing berths, etc., and for further particulars, apply 
to THOMAS CLIFFORD, 22, Cockspur Street, London, 
S.W.; SHAW, ADAMS & CO., 9, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
SMITH, SUNDIUS & CO., Southampton and Plymouth. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
HER CIRCLE: 


BY 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 
THIRD EDITION, 7s. 6D. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 


PATERNOSTER Row.: 


VOLUME I. of 
THE TATLER. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6. 
Also Binding Cases for Vols. I. and II. Price 2/6 each. 


THE TATLER. 
VOLUME U. 


The Index and Title Page will be ready shortly, 
and can be obtained free of charge from any Newsagent, 
or on application to the Publisher, 


Tue TATLER OFFICE, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. I.—VI. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I., 18/6 5 
Vols. II1.—VI., 12/6 each. 


Te haE- -S' Po HAE RE. 
VOL. VII. will be ready shortly. Price 12/6. 


Binding Cases for Vol. I., 3/6; Vols. I1.—VII., 2/6 each, 
are on sale at 
Tue SPHERE OFFicer, 6, Great New Street, London, E.C, 


No. 20, JANLARY 0, Igo2] 


TE Ted Ere 


The Dramatic New Year—Where are England’s Playwrights ? 


a he dramatic year as a sample of English 

art has opened depressingly, for in its 
first week we have had three translations or 
adaptations (one from the German and two 
from the French) and the revival of an 
English masterpiece, but nothing that is 
absolutely new to the theatre. 


} r. Charles Frohman has “ presented ” at 

the Duke of York’s theatre a four-act 
comedy in blank verse called The Twin 
Sister, a translation by Mr. Louis N. 
Parker of Herr Ludwig Fulda’s comedy, Dée 
Zwillingschwester, which has already been 
described in thes: pages. The theme, so 
airily handled from a different standpoint 
in Twelfth Night, is peculiarly unsuited to a 
solemn Teutonic tre itment, and much less to 
a style of English blank verse, which reminds 
one of the prologue to an old-fashioned 
pantomime. To tell the story of how 
Giuditta della Torre won back her lord 
O;-lando’s Jove by pr.tend ng to be her twin 
sister belongs to the region of fantasy. Had 
it been treated by the artist who gave us 
The Imporiatce of Being Earnest it might 
have been, in the language of another day, a 
highly “diverting” entertainment ; as it is, 
The Twin Sister is a tedi us and somewhat 
sensualistic melodrama, quite undistinguished 
but for a moment ia the third act magnifi- 
cently played by Mr. H. B. Irving. 


1 the part of Giuditta (the wife who masque- 

rades as her own twin) Miss Lily Brayton 
finds a sort of counterpart to her Viola. 
Trained in the unsurpassed school of 
Shaksperean verse, she gives distinction 
even to the limpng lines with which Mr. 
Parker has supplied her. Her “ wide-eyed 
candour” always fascinates me, and in 
im>er-onating her twin sister, who is played 
by her own sister, Miss Agnes Brayton, she 
displays greater talent for real acting than | 
had credited her with. 


M: H. B. Irving has surpassed himself as 

the jealous husband, Orlando. He has 
reached another milestone in his career, for 
he has now shown us completely that he can 
picture passion as well as dablerie. Mr. 
Norman Forbes simply Italianises his Ague- 
cheek in a somewhat trying manner, and 
Miss Beatrice Ferrar’s moment is far too 
bsief for her to do anything with the part. 
To my mind the most notable contribution to 
the product‘on is Miss Liza Lehmann’s 
beautiful mus’c. The dresses, designed by 
“Mr. Byam Shaw, are curious, and the setting 
is appropriate ; but was it worth while for 
Mr. Frohman to “present” Herr Fulda’s 
work at all ? 


France has supplied the new play at the 

Haymarket, frocks and Frills, a 
transcript by Mr. Sydney Grundy of Scribe 
and Legouvé’s comedy, Les Doigts de Fée, 
which was produced in Paris so long ago as 
1858. There could be no greater contrast te 
the English bread and butterism of Zhe 
Second in Command than the frivolous 
artificiality of Frocks and Frills, cynically 
underlined by the unblush’ng announcement 
at the end of every act of the names of the 
different milliners who have supp'ied the 
gowns. Frocks and Frills is an_ ironic 
commentary on the rise of the poor relation; 
for Olive (beautifully played by Miss Grace 
Lane), when practically turncd out of the 
house of her aris.ocratic relation, Lord Athel- 


stan, not only becomes a most prosperous 
milliner, trading under the name of Clothilde, 
but in that capacity refuses the hand of a 
duke and weds the son and heir of Lord 
Athelstan, to whose house she brings fortune Ly 
manceuvring a railway concession on the 
banks of the Hippopotamus, 


Elliott & Fry * 


MR. JOHN HARE AS ‘*BENJAMIN GOLDFINCH” 


In A Pair of Spectacles at the Criterion Theatre. Mr. 
Hare made his first appearance on the London stage 
in 1865, and began ‘his managerial career precisely ten 
years later. He played A Pair of Sp ctacles before King 
Edward at Sandringhsm on January 8, 1891 


Bt the story is nothing, although Mr. 

Grundy is to be congratulated on the 
way in which he has made it fill out four 
acts of chiffon display. One is amused 
by the frills and the frocks and the flippancy 
of the whole thing. Mr. Cyril Maude in 


Downey 


THE NEW LEADING LADY AT THE HAYMARKET 


Miss Grice Lane, who is a granddaughter of a distin- 

guished American orator, began her career with Mr. Willie 

Edouin in Our Flat atthe Strand Theatre. Quite recently 

she has been playing with Mrs. Kendal, on whose method 
she has based much of her style 


a véle similar to his major in The Second 
zn Command, with a stutter, is the good fairy 
of the play. Miss Ellis Jeffreys in the part of 
Lady Pomeroy is deliciously insincere. Then 
we have Miss Lottie Venne with that inimit- 
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able bantam walk of hers. Mr. Eric Lewis 
is finely pomyous as Lord Athelstan, and 
Mr. Allan Aynesworth is gorgeous as the 
duke who fal's over head and ears in love with 
Clothilde on a Channel steamer. As for 
the frocks no masculine vocabulary could 
possibly compass the ingenuity of some and 
the extreme uncomfortableness of others. 


M: Grundy is also represented at the 
Criterion, where Mr. John Hare 
has revived A Pair of Spectacles. There is 
no need at this time of day to praise his 
brilliant comedy, which Mr. Grundy has 
practically reconstructed frem top to bottom. 
The acting of the present revival is 
very good. Mr. Hare has done nothing 
finer than his Penjamin Goldfinch, but I 
think Mr. Charles Grove is over-emphasising 
the brutalty of the man from Sheffield. 
Miss May Harvey’s Mrs. Goldfinch is a 
delightful bit of comedy. Miss Lily Grundy, 
the daughter of the dramatist, who occupied 
a box on Saturday night with his wife and 
with Mrs. Langtry (the dramatic godmothec 
of Miss Grundy), does her little very prettily. 
Mr. J. H. Brewer’s shoemaker is masterly. 


alate pay is preceded by Mr. L. N. Parker’s 
one-act tragedy, Zhe Sequel, which is, L 
believe, the property of Miss Alma Murray- 
The playlet, which I had not seen before, is a 
somewhat over romantic and conventional 
warning to the woman who has the temerity 
to leave the beast who has happened to marry 
her, and who considers that his vows may be 
broken but that the woman’s may not. Miss 
Murray plays the part finely but a little 
too intensely. Her beautiful voice and her 
clear enunciation are a pleasure to listen to im 
this, the day of the haphazard amateur ; but she 
needs a much larger canvas than 7he Seguel,, 
which is far too modern for her methods, 


I noticed The Importance of Being Earnest 
s9 recently that it is scarcely worth while 
to do more than refer to its revival at the 
St. Jaines’s Theatre last night with the same 
cast that produced it at the Coronet the other 
week. The play-going public has only now 
really risen to the dazzling cleverness of this 
com:dy, which you might see many times 
without discovering its mechanism. Zhe 
Importance of Being Earnest stands abso- 
lutc’y by itself among modern English plays, 
for ivis that rare thing, a comedy of idcas in 
place of verbal quips. It is brilliantly acted. 


M r. Slater of the Alhambra has designed 

quite a pretty Christmas entertainment 
in his ballet of Santa Claus. Indeed, | must 
congratulate Mr. Slater altogether on his 
manipulation of the whole subject of ballet. 
At the Alhambra these entertainments— 
there are now three of thim—are becoum- 
ing more and more musical. No doubt 
ballet pure and simple has its devotees, 
but it seems to me in this country there 
will never be a large audience for the 
orthodox wordless exhibition of dancing. L 


am sure Mr. Slater is on the right lines. 
apes Promenade Concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall are once again in full swing. 
With such programmes as Mr. Wood pro- 
vides what more can the music-lover desire ? 
he fancy-dress ball at Covent Garden on 
Hogmanay was a great success. The 
present season is quite the best I can remem- 
ber from every point of view. The whole of 


the stage is again available. The next talk 
will be given on Friday. J. M. B. 
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de 


“THE TATLER” 
COMPETITION. 


Fifty Pounds for Designs for a New Uniform for 


NEW YEAR PRIZE 


the Imperial Yeomanry. 


‘en years ago the Yeomanry were a comparatively un- 
known force except to Yeomen. Since the war in 
South Africa they have shown that they are capable of 
carrying cn the best traditions of our military prestige, and 
it is certain that in the future they are destined to play an 
important part in the fortunes of the British Empire. For 
the last three or four months THE TATLER has been receiving 
communications from various members of the Imperial 
Yeomanry on the subject of a new and distinctive uniform 
for the Imperial Yeomanry regiments. As THE TAaTLER 
unfortunately lacks the services of a military editor there 
were obvious difficulties in the way of publishing all the 
communications we have received on this subject, but we 
have now decided to offer three prizes—£30, £15, and 
5—for the three best designs for a new Yeomanry uniform. 
Before making this offer we have consulted various 
military authorities on the subject, and the rules given 
below are drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
experienced Yeomanry officers, 


The competition will remain open till February 14, 1902, 
and every week while the competition lasts THE TATLerR 
will give reproductions of some of the best designs 
received, and at the conclusion of the competition will, 
of course, reproduce fully the designs to which the prizes 
have been awarded. 

As this ts essentially a practical matter we shall not take upon 
ourselves the onus of deciding which designs ave the best, but we 
have submitted the plan to the Earl of Dudley, who as major 
in the Worcestershire Yeomanry and D.A.A.G. to the Imperial 
Yeomanry in South Afvicr has had immense practical experience, 
and he has kindly consented to arbitrate for us. All the designs 
will be submitted to him, and the prizes will be awarded for the 
designs which he considers the best. 

Intending competitors are strongly recommended to 
read carefully the instructions given on this page before 
sending in designs, and to pay special attention to the 
advice about sending in their designs week by week and as 
early as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO INTENDING COMPETITORS. 


The designs are to be for privates’ uniforms in the Imperial 
Yeomanry regiments, and are to consist of— 


(1) Review Order, 
(2) Drill Order. 


(1)—The Review Order to consist of— 
(a) Head-dress.—Hat on fines of those worn by Colonial troops. 
(b) Tunic with belt, bayonet-sling, and bandolier. 
(c) Breeches or pantaloons. 
(d) Boots or leggings, 
(2) Drill Order to consist of— 
(a) Hat or service cap, 
(b) Serge, 
(c) Breeches. 
(d) Leggings or puttees. 
No gold or silver lace to be used. Metal work to be silver, brass, or 
bronze, Buttons: Silve-, brass, bronze, or leather. 
Material for tunic and serge to be khaki colour; facings, &c., open 
to design, 
General idea of uniform to be that of a mounted rifleman rather than 
that of a cavalry soldier. 
Drawings of both back and front of uniforms to be sent. 
Designs may be sent in on any day between January J, {902, 
and February 14, 1902, but no design received after the latter date 
will be considered, 


Each competitor may send in as many designs as he wishes 
provided he complies wiih the conditions, but comretitors intending 
to send in more than one design are strongly advised to send in their 
designs one at a time each week while the competition lasts, and not 
to send them in all together at the end. This will enable the Editor 
to publish some of the best designs received each week. 


Each design submitted must be accompanied 
by one of the coupons which will be frinted 
with the conditions each week in “The 
Tatler” while the competition lasts. 


COUPON 


January 8 


The names and addresses of the successful competitors will be 
published as soon as possible after February 14, 1902, 

Every design must bear the competitor’s full name and address 
clearly written on the back. 

In all matters of dispute the Editor’s decision must be regarded as 
final, 

The designs may be done either in water colours, pen and ink, 
ot the ordinary wash method. 

N.B.—No design will be received after February 14. 

All designs are to be addressed— 

Yeomanry Department, 
Offices of ‘“ The Tatler,” 


Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 
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TREE WAT eT Eke 


Hour. 


the 


White’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Stecle. 
Mainly for Acrostic Solvers. —Those who are interested in our 


favourite virtues in woman. The boys agreed that Charlotte Yonge 
and Captain Marryat were the first writers of the day. Their 
favourite names were Edward and Alexandra. ‘If not yourself, 


acrostic competition will please note that the third series this week 


appears on page 86, together with the list 
of those who sent in a correct solution of 
Acrostic No. I. 


A Princely Philanthropist.—Sir Ernest 
Cassel, whose munificent gift of £200,000 
tothe King for equipping a sanitorium for 
consumptives was announced last week, is 
a striking instance of that indomitable per- 
severance which is so characteristic of the 
Jewish race. The son of a Cologne banker, 
he came to England to seek his fortune 
nearly thirty years ago. For some years he 
occupied a somewhat humble position in 
a well-known financial house in the City. 
He saw his chance in Egypt at the time 
when absolute bankruptcy was staring the 
Government of the Khedive in the face, 
and by his extraordinary knowlelge of 
finance laid the foundation of a fortune 
which soon grew into millions. He then 
became connected with large commercial 
undertakings, in all of which he prospered 
exceedingly. Within the last year or two 
he has formed a racing stable, and his 
good luck has followed him to the turf; 
among other successes his horse, “ Handi- 
capper,” won the Two Thousand Guineas 


A YOUTHFUL PiING-PONG CHAMPION 


Master Muir Stephens, who won the third prize at 
the Queen’s Hall tournament 


who would you be?” had the answer, “Papa.” The elder duke got 


a little mixed in his spelling at the last. 
To the question, ‘‘ Which is your favourite 
motto ?” he wrote ‘* /ch digne.” 


A Youthful ‘“‘ P.-P.” Champion.— Master 
Muir Stephens, whose play was by far the 
most interesting feature of the Ping-pong 
Tournament at Queen’s Hall, is a member 
of the Hendon Ping-pong Club, and has 
been playing the game of which he is now 
such a capable exponent since 1900. In 
answer to a letter of mine Master Stephens 
tells me that he attributes his success at 
*“P.-P.” to a broken arm which kept him out 
of the football field and drove him to the 
gentler delights of table tennis. ‘“ Perhaps 
this notice,” adds Master Stephens, ‘ will 
help me to find the cyclist who upset me 
and broke my arm. He has not yet sent 
his address.” I join most heartily in the 
young champion’s hope. 


“Wet Bobs” and the Coronation.—I 
hear that the Eton College authorities are 
contemplating a method of celebrating the 
coronation which will appeal with peculiar 
force to the associations of all public-school 
men. The intention is to build a ship after 
the model of the Greek and Roman trireme 


last spring. When in London Sir Ernest 
lives at 48, Grosvenor Square, where his widowed sister keeps 
house for him. His only daughter is married to Mr. Wilfred 
Ashley, to whose infant daughter King Edward acted as god- 
father at Romsey on Saturday last. 


and to moor it in the Thames opposite the 
terrace of the Houses of Parliament during the coronation week. 
Each side of the vessel is to have thirty oars, and under favour- 
able conditions of wind and weather some attempt will be doubt- 
less made to exhibit the rowing powers of the ‘‘wet bobs ” under 


The Queen’s Favourite Virtue.—Those who know her inti- these archaic conditions. 


mately describe Queen Alexandra as a woman of profound common 


sens®. Her Majesty showed her quality when asked to write not Golden Literature. —If the public once falls in love with a 
long ago in a character in fiction that love is a deep and lasting one. Not 

say . . . . . 

as Stay: 7 Barner Little Billee himself cared as dearly for Trilby as we did and do. 
| 


And there is Sherlock Holmes—a household word wherever 
the English language is spoken. I am not surprised to learn 
that no less than £200 is paid monthly to Dr. Conan Doyle 
for his contributions to the Strand Magazine. Mr. Kipling 
writes for the comforting payment of 2s.a word. But unless [ 
am much mistaken every word that Dr. Conan Doyle indites ve 
Sherlock Holmes brings him considerably more than that sum. 
Well might Emile de Girardin say, Une bonne idée vaut cent 
milles francs. 


album. To 
the question, 
“What is 
your favour- 
ite virtue ? ” 
came the an- 
swer, “ Mind- 
ing your 
own busi- 
ness.” 


Royal Con- 
fessions. Many 
years ago a 
friend of mine 
drew forth for 
my _ inspection 
an album in 
which the Dukes 
of Clarence and 
York, then 
schoolboys, had 
written their con- 
fessions. There 
was some hing 
touching in the 
naiveté of many 
of the remarks. 


THE SIGNATURE WHICH GOUDIE IS ALLEGED TO HAVE FORGED 
FOR £170,000 


A Luxurious Kennel.—Mr. Frank Gould, who has suddenly 
adopted the quixotic course of breaking up his famous kennels and 
distributing the dogs among his friends, is a younger son of the late 
Jay Gould. He laid the foundation of his kennels some years 
ago by purchasing from Mr. Pratt of Hot Springs the leading 
pair of St. Bernards in America, “ Le Prince” and ‘“‘ La Princesse,” 
who while they belonged to Mr. Frank Gould had a kennel almost 
as luxurious as Mrs. Tanqueray’s at Highercoombe. The walls were 
panelled with cedar wood, and altogether the place looked far more 
like a comfortable drawing-room than a mere habitation for dogs. 
How the pampered dogs will now fare remains to be seen. 


Fall 

THE YOUNGEST V.C. : 

Midshipman Basil Guy, to whom the cross was awarded “Truth fulness 
for gallantry at the taking of Taku forts. Midshipman and love » were 
Guy was among the naval. officers on board the ‘Bar- the late Duke 
fleur” which arrived last week at Southampton from : 
China of  Clarence’s 
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New and Old Coinage.—It will be inte- 
resting to see if King Edward’s reign will 
produce any new coins. The success of the 
gold five-pound pieces issued in the Jubilee 
year was the last addition made to our 
coinage, but it was not meant to be taken seriously. and the 
probability is that our coinage will not be further experimented with 
du‘ing the King’s reign at any rate. During the reign of Queen 


THE HEAD OF KING EDWARD ON THE NEW COINS 
Photographed from the official plaster cast at the Mint 


Victoria the issues in gold were pieces to the’value of £5, £2, 
sovereign, and half-sovereign. Of silver there were the crown, 
doule-florin, half-crown, florin, shilling, sixpence, fourpence,and three- 
pence. Florins were first issued for general circulation in 1849, and 
as those struck in that year lack the inscription, “ D. G ,” they have 
been called the ‘#graceless florin.” : 


A Mystery Explained.—Several London newspapers on New 
Year’s morning commented on the sudden flash of light which just 
as the clock struck twelve lit up the neighbourhood of St. Paul’s, 
The Daily Mail, the Daily Express, and the Glode were particularly 
puzzled by the fact, as can be seen by the cuttings from these papers 


ere -AUGURY OR. ILL-OMEN ? 


; ee aortes ae Paul's struck 
welve last night a briili ig 
was observed in the aes cee 
_ it was noticed by manv, some regarding 
it as an ill-omen and others as a bright 
augury. 

The flash resembled lightning, but it 
might have been a searchlight. Curiously 
enough the light has been noficed on former 
occasions, ; 

— 


SHS “eTMCUELT, 

As the clock started to strike, there was 
a eudden flash of light in the rear of the 
cathedral and a deep boom, and as the clock 
chimed the hour the crowd cheered. Hats 
and handkerchiefs were waved and ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne” was sung. 


The many watchers in the streets last night 
who went out to see the last of the old year were 
| startled by a brilliant flash of light which ap- 
peared in the sky just as the clock of St’ Paul’s 


(Cathedral struck twelve. Had this spectacle 
been ccnfined to London alone there would, of 
course, have been nothing particularly curious 
in it. At exaetly the same moment, however, 
the light was seen at Elstree, in Hertiordshire, 
which practically precludes the theory that it 
was caused by a flash of lightning Some of 
our readers imay have seen the flash in other 
parts of the country, and can, perhaps, offer 
some explanation of its origin. 


tiow the ‘Daily Express,” the ‘‘Daily Mail,’ and the ‘‘Globe” were 
mystified by the flashlight of ‘‘ The Tatler’s ” 
photographer on New Year's Eve 
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which I give here, It is always satisfactory 
to be the means of clearing up a mystery. 
The unexplained and sudden beam was 
neither a New Year’s comet nor one of the 
missing Leonids. In fact it was photo- 
graphic rather than astronomic. The sudden blaze of light which 
so mystified my excellent contemporaries was entirely due to 
Mr. F. G Hodsoll, whose admirable flashlight photographs my 
readers have had many opportunities of appreciating in the 
pages of THE TATLER. On New Year’s Eve Mr. Hodsoll, his 
camera, and his flashlight were perched in a shop window high 
above the heads of the crowds who were gathered :ound St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and as the clock began to toll twelve Mr. Hodsoll 
flashed out the mysterious beam by whose aid he took the snap- 
shot of the scene which appears on the opposite page. 


“A Yard of Ale.”—The extraordinary-loo‘ing glass which is 
illustrated on this page belongs to Dr. Ernest Fincham, who bought 
it four years ago at a sale at Shrewsbury. It is believed to be the 
only genuine specimen of a “‘yard of ale" glass to be found in the 
United Kingdom. A hundred years ago these glasses were com- 
paratively common and were to be found in most inns suspended 
from the wall by a coloured ribbon. 


The Kaiser’s 
Kilt.—The King 
sent as a Christ- 
mas gift to the 
Kaiser a ki!t which 
had been worn in his 
youthful days by the 
Emperor Frederick. 
When Queen  Vic- 
toria’s poss¢ssions 
were unearthed at 
Balmoral last summer 
the treasure was 
found carefully 
packed away, and the 
King at once made 
up his mind. as to its 
future destination. 
The kilt and a box 
of Havana cigars for 
the Kaiser, some [rish 
lace for the Kaiserin 
(from “Queen Alex: 
andra), and a heavy 
case of gifts for the 
Duchess of Albany 
and her son and 
daughter were en- 
t usted by the King to 
the care of Sir Frank 
Lascelles on his re- 
turn to Germany 
before Christmas. 


Fincham 
. Expensive Cigars. A ‘YARD OF ALE” GLASS 
—One reads _ from It is 38 in. high and contains two pints 


time to time of the otvale 


fabulous sums paid 

for cigars. A favourite story is that Mr. Chamberlain never 
touches anything cheaper than a 5s cigar, and that every 
time Lord Rothschild smokes Ios. vanishes into the ambient air. 
According to Mr. Weingott, the well-known tobacco merchant, all 
such sto'ies are the purest invention. As far as nere quality cf 
tobacco goes the best cigar in the world can be purchased for ts. 6d., 
and anyone who gives more than this sum is paying for size, 
peculiar shape, or for some peculiar brand which is only valuable for 
its rarity and not for its excellence. Those torpedo-like cigars which 
one sees in tobacconists’ windows encased in glass sheaths are 
mainly traps to catch the unwary. The most remarkable thing about 
them is their size and their startling variation in price, according to 
the locality in which they are sold. In the West-end they are 
priced at anything between £1 Is. and 15s., in the less gilded 
precincts of the City they are sold for 7s. 6d. apiece. 


A Royal Warrant.—I hear. from the Edison and Swan United 
E’ectr.c Company that they have just received the honour of 
appontment by royal warrant as purveyors of electric lamps to 
his Majesty the King. 
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A FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR OUTSIDE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Auld Lang Syne, My Dear.” 


ieee) ‘ 
rier kale 


Copyrignt of “The Tatier™ 
This remarkabie photograph was taken by flashlight by Mr. Hodsoil at midnight on December 31, 1901, outside St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, London. Some interesting facts about the curious effects produced by the flashlight will 
be found on the opposite page 
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A Champion Ping-pongist.—I give here 
a portrait of Miss Bantock, who won the 
silver tea service and tray offered as the first 
prize for lady competitors in the Queen’s 
Hall Ping-pong Tournament held during 
Christmas week. Miss Bantock won her honours only after a 
close contest with Mrs. Houlbrook, winner of the second prize, 
the score of the final game being 20—17. The racket used 
by Miss Bantock was a thin wooden one covered with vellum with 
a short handle, a 
gift made to her in 
honour of her success 
in the recent contest 
at Westminster 
Aquarium. Miss 
Bantock belongs to 
noclub. Her service 
from below the level 
of the table gave her 
a special advantage 
over her opponent, 
who could rarely see 
how the ball was 
coming. 


Tabloid Meals.— 
In these days when 
the Lancet takes all 
savour out of om 
lives by discovering 
malignant microbes 
in everything we 
most like to eat, drink, and wear, it will perhaps be good 
news to some who have been terrorised into dyspepsia that New 
York has come to the rescue with a restaurant where everything 
is served in tabloids and capsules. No longer will a hungry and 
hasty man order a_ beefsteak, but “ Two meat lozenges, waiter,” or 
“A capsule of compressed chicken and ham.” There is no doubt 
that many of the business men one sees in the City at lunch-time 
“ wolfing ” sandwiches between two “deals” in the market would be 
far easier in their minds and bodies if they adopted the tabloid 
system. Only then, wy should there be a restaurant for what can 
be carried in the pocket ? 


Lafayelt 
OF PING-PONG 


THF ‘*CHAMPIONESS ” 


_. Miss Bantock, who won the first prize in the 
ladies’ section at the recent tournament 
at the Queen's Hall 


“‘Dipping the Dip.”—One would have thought that the excite- 
ment of ‘looping the loop,” that terrific form of “ chute” (beloved 
at Coney Island and made familiar to us over here by the bingraph) 
wherein the passenger revolves in mid-air inside a “loop” or wheel, 
would have been enough even for the excitement-loving Yankee. I 
hear, however, that the loop is to be surpassed by the “dip.” Thedip 
is much the same as the familiar water-chute, only that instead of the 
boat ending its career when it reaches the lake it plunges into the 
water for a distance of 30 ft., being submerged 4 ft. below the surface, 
and still has sufficient impetus remaining to emerge at the other 
side and climb_a slope similar to the one it rushes down before 
entering the water. ae 

Each boat carries four passengers who are only protected in front, 
the back and sides of the compartment where they sit being entirely 
open ; but it is claimed by the inventor that the speed of the pointed 
boat is such that the water has not ‘time to fall on the passengers. 
That the dip will be a fearsome joy is not to be denied. 


BUTTERFLY BUNGALOW, ~~ 
26, King’s Road, 
Brighton, 


WhO 


Unique High Class 


Fea Ttooms, 


An Exhibition of superb and rare Butterflies and Moths, 
collected by the late eminent Entomologist, Mr. William 
Watkins, (the Butterfly King), on view.adorning the walls of | 


the Tea Room. 


AMERICAN CAKES AND CANDY. : : 
+ Proprictress : Mrs. WILLIAM WATKINS. 


ae a tG 


SS seine 


A TEA-ROOM ADORNED WITH RARE BUTTERFLIES 
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The Second Test Match.—The sensa- 
tional nature of the play in the test match 
at Melbourne last week illustrates the truth 
of Mr. A. O. Jones’s statement in a letter 
written shortly after the English team 
arrived in Australia that men who have not played on a really 
bad wicket in Australia do not know what a really bad wicket 
is. One has heard a good deal in the last year or two about 
“ artificial” cricket pitches in this country, but no grounds in England 
are manufactured to quite the same extent as some in Australia, The 
soil of which the cricket pitch at Melbourne is composed was brought 
specially from Bulli, a town 500 miles distant in New South Wales. 


An Artificial Cricket Pitch.—It is a brownish loam, and when 
rolled and watered forms a composition which will wear for 
days and days in the hottest weather and be in almost as good 
condition at the end of the five or six days’ match as it was in the 
beginning. In rainy weather, however, this artificial pitch becomes 
like a glue-pot, and is a terror to the batsmen and a boon and a 
blessing to bowlers. On the first day of the test match last week 


THE BATTLE OF THE 


BIBLE IN ATHENS 


This poster illustrates the recent riots in Athens which were occasioned 

by the translation of the Gospels into colloquial Greek. The classes, 

represented by the Church and the university students, write a modernised 

form of ancient Greek (a grotesque mongrel), though everybody speaks. 

colloquial Greek. The poster shows a workman dying with the trans- 
lated Gospels in his arms 


the ground was in such a condition as to cause the ball, apparently, 
to defy the laws of gravity. One ball would hit a batsman full in the 
chest, another would burrow under his bat, while a third would fly 
yards over his head. It is no wonder that under such conditions 
some of the finest batsmen in the world were utterly bewildered. 


The Boggles of Banks.—Afrvofpos of the Goudie bank fraud, a 
friend of mine who held an important post in a provincial bank recently 
told me an interesting story. He had not long been appointed 
second in command, rather against the wish of the head cashier, 
when one day it was found that the accounts were wrong by Ios, 
The whole bank was turned upside down to account for the missing 
half-sovereign, and the head cashier was not behindhand in throwing 
the blame on the new subordinate. It was the head cashier’s 
business to weigh the gold as well as count it, and one can imagine 
his chagrin when one morning, after a week’s unavailing hunt 
through the books for the lost 1os., an old countrywoman 
came in and said, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. » you made a mistake Jast week and! 
gave me half-a-sovereign for one of those new farthings I brought.’” 
That new farthing had been counted and recounted among the half- 
sovereigns for a week without being discovered ; but if the cashier 
had done his duty and weighed the gold its presence would, of 
course, have been detected at once. An interesting book might 
be written on the “ Boggles of Banks.” 
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THE HUMOUR OF LIFE-—As seen by Dudley Hardy. 


“VIVE LE SPORT! THREE TO ONE!” 


THE TATLER 


4 Menu Illustration.—Mr. John Hassall 
is one of the many distinguished old boys of 
Neuenheim College, Heidelberg. For the 
gatherings of thg Old Neuenheimers’ Society 
he always draws a menu card, and that which 
he designed for the annual dinner heid on Saturday, January 4, 
at the Criterion is in his happiest style. A typical German student 
with beer mug in hand is standing against the familiar Heidelberg 
tun, the immense 
barrel which is one 
of the curiosities of 
the historic castle on 
the banks of the 
Neckar. In his 
pocket is a pipe, the 
mouthpiece of which 
is seen. Over the 
barrel are the college 
crest and motto, 
whilst the word 
“ Frei,” which is just 
underneath, is 
“ Neuenheimese ” for 
holiday. Captain W. 
M. Ogg, R.A., pre- 
sided’ at Saturday’s 
dinner, and Mr. R. A. 
Northcott, the pre- 
sent honorary secre- 
tary, was in the vice-chair, having presided at last year’s: gathering 
also. Neuenhein College is one of the oldest English schools in 
Germany ; it was founded in 1843. 


PRESIDENT 
(APT W M.OGG. RA 


HON SECRETARY 
MP R ANORTHCOTT 


' CRITERION 


tr 


Hon. or Mr. ?—* Our comic papers,” writes a contributor, “ are in 
the habit of regarding «Sir Rosebery’ and similar blunders of 
foreigners in the matter of English titles as a huge joke. As a 
matter of fact the simple-looking * Honourable’ is quite as great a 
pitfall to many English journalists and novelists. The hero in 
a novel which lately attained a big circulation is made to prefix the 
word ‘Hon. to his name on his visiting card, while one has only 
to look through the columns of the majority of London and provin- 
cial newspapers to discover that there is no fixed sub-editorial law as 
to whether a peer’s son should be called ‘Mr.’ or ‘Hon.’ A con- 
tributor who in writing for any of the monthly magazines has occasion 
to speak of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton—the late Lord Lyttelton’s youngest 
son—-will find, ten to one, that the famous cricketer’s name has been 
sub-edited into the ‘Hon.’ Alfred Lyttelton, while the Secretary for 
War—the eldest son of Lord Midleton—will almost invariably be 
allowed to stand as Mr. St. John Brodrick.” 


Youthful Statesmen.—Though the phrase, “the present is - 
is not generally taken as . 


pre-eminently an age of young men,’ 


applying to Government officials, it is a fact that many of the 
politicians of to-day received promotion at an early age.+ Lord 
Curzon, for example, was a minister of the Crown at thirty and 
became Viceroy of India before he was forty, while Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes was Treasurer of Cape Colony when only thirty-one years 
of age and Premier of the colony at thirty-seven. Lord Rosebery 
was in Mr, Gladstone’s Cabinet at thirty-four and at the early age 
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of thirty-seven became Prime Minister. Mr. 
St. John Brodrick was made Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office when he was barely 
thirty. He is now only forty-five years of age 
and has already occupied some of the most 
important posts m ine Government. Mr. George Wyndham, thz 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, has not yet reached his fortieth year. 


Motors on Exhibition.—The Automobile Exhibition in Paris 
which closed its doors on Christmas Day was in every way an 
immense success. ‘The floor space of the Grand Palais is very large ; 
one does not realise its dimensions at first, but it was filled in every 
corner, the stands numbering by the hundred ; and looking down 
from the gallery the effect of the masses of various colours pro- 
duced by the coachwork and carpets and the blaze everywhere 
of brass and silver was quite beautiful. It must, besides, have 
been impressive to those who had not realised to what importance 
the automobile industry has grown. 


A Nursery of Racehorses.—Fairwater Farm near Cardiff is well 
known to sportsmen as the home of many a celebrated racehorse. 
It is, however, a most unpretentious-looking building and utterly un- 
like the ideal nursery for such luxurious creatures as Derby winners. 
It was in this whitewashed and straw-thatched stable that “ George 
Frederick,” one of the greatest of racehorses, who won the Derby in 
1874, was born. It was under the same roof that “ Ely,” the winner 


' THE HOUSE WHERE A FAMOUS DERBY WINNER WAS BORN 


of the Goodwood Cup, the Stewards’ Cup, and many other important 
races first saw the light. ‘*George Frederick” died about three 
years ago in Chicago. Nowadays Derby winners come from 


' America. In the less enlightened seventies, apparently, they used 


to go there, 


The Amateur Photographer.—Winter is now on us, and unless 
all the weather prophets are mistaken we are likely to have some 


' glimpses of snow and ice scenes, These beautiful effects offer an 


unrivalled attraction for the amateur “snapshottist,” and with a 
little care many very beautiful photographs can be obtained in spite 
of the deficiency of sunlight. The reflection from the snow itself 
makes up for this, and the exposure should be short. In fact there 
is far more danger of over-exposure than the reverse. 


A HOCKEY, MATCH BETWEEN CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND TEDDINGTON 
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Reform in Uniform.—The King’s com- 
mand that certain articles of uniform shall be 
abolished was expected. Officers of the army 
are at last beginning to hope that the day is 
coming when. they will know, approximately 
at any rate, how they are to clothe themselves. 
Up to the present they have been hopelessly 


baffled. So recently as last year a sumptuous — 


THE PATROL JACKET OF THE 13TH HUSSARS 


volume was issued by the War Office which 
had the appearance of being something final. 
It was, and is, an appalling work. More than 
a hundred large pages of close type explained 
precisely what officers of each regiment has 
to do, and there were, and are, hiccuping cross 
references and an imperfect index to finish 
the confusion of the bewildered mind. Then 
seventy-nine plates were given illustrating all 
sorts of tailoring and millinery freaks. “Need- 
less to say, by the time the volume was 
published it was out of date, and now, except 
to the military historian and the curious, it is 
practically useless. 


Use v. Show.—No sensible man can 
or does object to the notification by the 
Adjutant-General of the changes in uni- 
form. They are designed to put away 
mere show and. substitute usefulness, and 
this is one of the aims that the Adjutant- 
General will steadily strive to accomplish. 
Lieut.-General Kelly-Kenny is essentially a 
practical man, and admirably fitted to take in 
hand this peculiar branch of his department. 
By the Order in Council which defines the 
duties of the principal officers who control the 
army he is specially charged with the super- 
vision of uniforms and clothing and necessaries 
generally. So far General Kelly-Kenny has 
not abolished any cherished badge, decoration, 
or distinction. In these the British Army is 
wonderfully rich and is staunchly proud of 
them. The Adjutant-General may be trusted 
not to repeat some of the unwise efforts of 
predecessors in this respect. 


The Death of the ‘‘ Frocker.”—In the 
articles abolished the death of all frock 
coats of regimental patterns, all patrol jackets 
except those for rifle regiments, and of gold- 
laced trousers is the most noticeable feature. 
As to patrol jackets it is worth noting 
that each of our twelve regiments of hussars 
has a distinctive patrol jacket — no two 
are alike, while that of the 13th Hussars is 
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unique, being a glorified Eton jacket, whereas 
the rest approximate in shape to the common 
or garden short coat of every-day wear in 
civil life. A sweeping reform, too, is to be 
effected with regard to mess dress, inasmuch 
as in future all officers are to wear mess dress 
similar to that which is now worn by infantry 
of the line. Of these articles of dress—beauti- 
ful but useless in many cases—which will soon 
be relics of the past illustrations are given 
from the Dress Regulations for the Army. 


Naval Constructors.—In the chorus of 
praise of the new Assistant Controller and 
Director of Naval Construction which has 
been raised there has been scarcely any 
recognition of Mr. Philip Watts’s abilities 
as a volunteer officer. Yet he has been for 
long recognised as a brilliant member of our 
home defence forces. As lieutenant-colonel 
of the rst Northumberland Volunteer Artillery 
he qualified himself in every way to command 
his brigade in the field if necessary. He has 
passed the prescribed-examination in artillery, 
qualified to hold higher rank than his present 
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rank, and is amongst the not-too-numerous 
band of auxiliary officers who have passed 
the examination in tactics laid down for 
captains in the army. The Royal Corps of 
Naval Constructors, of which Mr. Watts has 
become the head in succession to Sir W. H. 
White, consists of himself, fourteen chief 
constructors, eighteen constructors, and forty- 
six assistant constructors of the first, second, 
and third classes. Of the members of the 
corps most are employed at home, but a few 
serve at Hong Kong, Malta, Bermuda, and 
Gibraltar. 


To and From the Front.—Almost simul- 
taneously one war-worn officer has_ started 
from South Africa for home and another has 
left England for the front. Both’ are now at 
sea, and it would be interesting to know which 
is the keener to reach his journey’s end. The 
gallant Colonel Broadwood has had to bida 
temporary good-bye to his mobile column in 
South Africa and Major-General Sir John C, 
Ardagh has again gone on active service. 
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Sir John’s record so far is mostly associated 
with Egypt and the Soudan, where from 
1882-6 he did admirable work, his battles 
including Tel-el-Kebir. Hewas three times 
mentioned in despatches and has been Direc- 
tor of Military Intelligence. Sir John has had 
an exceptional amount of staff service. Born 
in 1840 he became a lieutenant in the Royal 
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HUSSARS’ FORAGE CAP 
Engineers, 1859, and began a military career 
of unbroken success. 

For nearly two years Colonel Broadwood 
has held the rank of local brigadier-general in 
South Africa and has proved one of the most 
dashing of our cavalrymen. Considering the 
extent of his work he is quite a young man 
as he has not yet reached his fortieth year. 
Betore going to South Africa he took part in 
the Dongola Expedition and the Nile Expedi- 
tions of 1897 and 1898, and was present at 
the Atbara and Khartoum. These operations 
put half-a-dozen clasps to his credit, and he 
should have won at least as many more in 
the present war. He is one of the aides- 
de-camp to the King, and altogether his old 
regiment, the 12th (Prince of Wales’s Royal) 
Lancers, has particularly good reason to be 
proud of him. 
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“Hogmanay” at the Guildhall.—There 
is a fine old nursery jingle in Scotland which 
runs thus :— 

Rise up, good wife, and shak’ your feathers ! 

And dinna think that we are beggars, 

For we are bairnies come to play, 

Rise up and gi’es oor Hogmanay ! 
The words, I am afraid, would be somewhat cryptic to southerners, 
but the spirit is there, and for poor little Londoners the good genius 
of Hogmanay is Sir William Treloar, the benevolent knight of 
Ludgate Hill. Hogmanay was wet and muggy and disagreeable as 
only a rainy day in London can be, but the Guildhall was bright 
and re-echoed to the shrill appreciation of 1,500 ragged-school 
children who sat down to a hearty supper provided by Sir William 
and his good friends. 


Twenty Tons of Good Things for Cripple Children. —That 
was only part of the great feast, however, for during the day five 
thousand hampers of 
good things had been 
distributed from the 
Guildhall to two hundred 
centres for the behoof 
of cripple children who 
could not come to the 
Lord Mayor’s hospitable 
board. Twenty vans 
were drawn up outside 
the Guildhall, and the 
Lord Mayor, Sir Joseph 
Dimsdale, sent them off 
with his blessing to 
brighten thousands of 
homes in our darker 
districts. Each hamper 
contained a meat pie, a 
cake, a plum pudding, 
tea, and sweets. The 
puddings in bulk weighed 
nearly four tons; the 
sweets, which were 
divided into } lb, 
weighed 1} tons ; while 
there were nearly five 
tons of cake and about 
1} tons of tea. The 
gross weight of the ham- 
pers. was twenty tons. 


The Little Banquet- 
ters in the ,Guildhall.— 
Philanthropy in per- 
ambulation is somewhat 
impalpable, whereas the 
scene at the Guildhall 
must have struck the 
imagination of a marble 
statue. Between four 
and five the guests began 
to arrive, not in gilded 
coaches but in every 
sort of covered van that 
could be borrowed. 
From .the wilds of 
Stepney and _ Bethnal 
Green and Whitechapel 
came waggon after waggon, the boom of the traffic on the shining 
streets being interrupted by the merry shouting of the little folk, 
for Cinderella herself did not start on such a wonderful pilgrimage. 
The scene in the Guildhall itself must have brought a tear to the 
eye of some of the favoured spectators who surveyed the scene from 
the balcony, for the intense delight of the children. seated at the 
loaded tables was not to be repressed. 


Gog and Magog as a Background.—It is a much finer thing 
to entertain the children in the Guildhall than many people might 
suppose, and perhaps Sir William Treloar himself had not measured 
the greatness of his service to his little fellow citizens in bringing 
them to that historic banqueting board beneath the stupendous gaze 
of Gog and Magog, and the fine statues to our heroes lining the 
walls ; for in doing so Sir William creates what the little Londoner 


GOSSIP OF THE HOUR. 


This flashlight photograph, specially taken for this journal by Mr. F. G. Hodsoll, shows the 
children at the Guildhall on Hogmanay listening to the concert which followed the banquet 


given by Sir William Treloar and his friends. In the balcony are to be seen Lord Brassey, 
Lord Mayor, Sir William, and the aldermen 
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lacks so much—a picturesque background. 
It is just such a background that forms one 
of the main props of the intense patriotism 
of the Irishman or the Scotsman, for the 
memory of their native land never deserts 
them even as wanderers on the face of the earth. But the dweller in 
poorer suburbs of this great mongrel metropolis has no such back- 
ground. He is born in a desert of brick where all the houses are 
the same and where the tenants change so quickly that you never 
dream of keeping count of them; where except for the parish 
church there is scarcely a building to attract the eye ; where, indeed, 
the whoie. note is that of dreary impersonalness. Long after the 
joy of that hearty meal has passed hundreds of those little children 
will remember the Guildhall as one of the milestones in their 
career, for it cannot fail to have struck their imaginations in a 
way that no other hall would possibly do, while the pomp and 
scarletted dignity of the Lord Mayor and his colleagues who filed 
along every passage 
formed an _ additional 
attraction which cannot 
be over estimated. 


The Feast.—The 
banquet itself was hearty 
enough in all conscience, 
for it consisted in the 
aggregate of 1,000 lb. of 
meat, 6 cwt. of potatoes, 
300 quartern loaves, 
735 lb. of plum pudding, 
600 quarts of milk, and 
by way of dessert, 1,300 
each of oranges and 
apples. When the plum 
pudding: was brought in 
the children cheered as 
if their little hearts were 
at bursting point, and 
when Tom Smith’s 
crackers were distributed 
their delight knew no 
bounds. It may here be 
noted that Mr. C. T. 
Harris gave a woollen 
shawl to every child, 
Raphael .Tuck gave a 
New Year card, Levy 
and. Franks: provided a 
bag of sweets, and 
Mr. Sheriff Horace Mar- 
shall presented a story 
book. 


The Speeches. — 
After dinner Sir William 
Treloar, the Lord Mayor, 
and party perambulated 
the entire hall so that 
every child could see 
them. The tables were 
removed and all the 
children faced towards 
the balcony, where the 
City magnates sat in 
state. Sir William 
Treloar asked the children if they had enjoyed their meal and 
1,500 shrill “ Yes, sirs |” rang through the hall. Then Lord Brassey 
made a nice little speech, and the Lord Mayor in his gorgeous robes 
welcomed the little ones. 


the 


The Children Amused by Children.--Very appropriate was the 
entertainraent of the children from the dreary East by the scholars from 
the Bellenden Road Higher Grade School, who showed what the 
modern child can do as an entertainer. Mr. Duncan Miller, the 
bellringer, opened the eyes of his wondering audience as he juggled 
with those ninety marvellous bells of his. Altogether it was a 
great night and it did everybody who witnessed it a world of good. 
Surely the proudest man in London on New Year’s Day was the 
“children’s alderman,” Sir William Treloar, the Santa Claus of the 
poor little Londoner. 
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University—has written a great many books, his latest work being entitled ‘Letters on Life by Claudius Clear” 
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STOCKING THE THAMES WITH SALMON. 


uch of the good work in this world is 
performed by quiet, even humdrum, 
people, slow to launch new experiments and 
wary. of expressing confidence in the result. 
These people stand on the middle ground, as 
it were, between two camps—one occupied by 
the Cock-sure Light Infantry, a gallant corps 
ready for any enterprise and always sanguine 
of success, the other by the Pooh-pooh Brigade 
of Heavies, who seem only concerned to keep 
what they have got and to prevent anybody 
else getting any more. When the Thames 
Salmon Association was formed in 1899 with 
the laudable object of restoring to the premier 
English river the salmon for which it was 
once famed, and for the extinction of which 
only the greed and carelessness of man is 
responsible, it had some skirmishes with the 
above-named corps on its right and left. The 
Cock-sures wanted to launch into a full-blown 
scheme ; they were for turning in millions of 
fry and urging the Conservancy to go to vast 
expense in rendering every weir passable for 
the returning shoals. The Pooh-poohs ridi- 
culed the whole matter, declaring that repeated 
attempts to restock the Thames with salmon 
had ended in uniform failure and successfully 
warning the public to button their breeches 
pockets tightly against appeals for the neces- 
sary funds. 

Nevertheless the Thames Salmon Associa- 
tion held its course. It paid due heed to both 
sets of counsellors. Previous attempts at re- 
stocking had undoubtedly proved dismal 
fiascoes, but note was made that in every such 
case the fry had been turned straight into the 
great river from the hatching boxes. At that 
stage, just after the absorption of the umbilical 
sac, baby salmon are scarcely an inch long— 
exceedingly delicate creatures, the favourite 
and defenceless prey of predaceous fish and 
of many kinds of aquatic insects and larve. 
The latest experiment on these lines was 
made by the Thames Angling Preservation 
Society in five consecutive seasons—1862-6. 
In that period about 48,000 salmon fry were 
released in the river, whereof not one is known 
to have lived to return thither, and the chances 
are heavy against any having done so. There- 
fore the Thames Salmon Association resolved 
to evade the high rate of infant mortality in 
salmon by keeping the fry and feeding them, 
immune from rapacious enemies, until their 
second or third year, when they are accus- 
tomed to put on their silvery jackets and 
descend to the sea. 

Mr. Gilbey of Denham Fishery placed 
his rearing ponds at the disposal of the 
managing committee and. undertook the care 
of the young creatures—a most yvenerous 
and disinterested act on his part seeing 
that, not beng a riparian proprietor on the 
Thames, he could not reckon on reaping 


any part of the prospective harvest. Right 
well did Mr. Gilbey perform his part. Last 


April he was able to show upwards of 2,000 
healthy “parr,” ¢2., young salmon of fifteen 
months’ growth. Of these less than one-half 
showed the sea iacket and were committed 
to the river to take their chance; the rest 
remain in the ponds till next year, when some 
of last winter’s fry will be ready to join them 
in their seaward tvip. 

There is but one unfavourable feature in 
this experiment so far, namely, the small 
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scale thereof. “Parr” and “smolts” are 
better able to take care of themselves than 
fry ; still, when one reflects on the myriads of 
smolts (migrating young salmon) to be seen 
descending any well-stocked salmon river in 
‘April or May—so thick in the water sometimes 
as to make it appear greyish-blue—and reflects 
further on the small percentage of these that 
ever return, one cannot be very sanguine of 
positive results from the Denham Fishery 
operations at their present stage. To attack 
the problem fairly tens of thousands of smolts, 
instead of hundreds should be _ liberated 
annually. If the Thames were in the State 
of New York the Legislature would lend its 
hand and purse, and the enterprise would 
receive a proper trial; but in this old country 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is as likely 
to return to us fifty per cent. of last year’s 
income tax as he is to ask Parliament to vote 
money for salmon in the Thames. 

If the affair is to be tested on a larger scale 
the public must help ; and the public, hitherto, 
have been-dominated more by the Pooh-pooh 
Brigade than by the Cock-sure Light Infantry. 

Meanwhile the Cocksures have begun 
throwing up their hats, a little prematurely as 
it seems to me. Several fish of the salmon 
kind have been taken during the summer and 
autumn of Igor in the Thames estuary. One 
was netted off Shoebury Sands on May 20 
weighing 2 lb.; another on October 30 at 
Hadleigh Ray, opposite Leigh-on-Sea, weigh- 
ing 4 lb. 7 oz.; and a third, 18 in. long, was 
caught near Southend Pier in November. 
“Tt is just possible,” observes a writer in the 
Angler's News, “that some of the salmon 
turned down by the Thames Salmon Associa- 
tion last spring are returning to the Thames.” 
That is the only fault I have to find with the 
Cocksures, they are so previous. Not only 
must it be pronounced not ‘just possible,” 
but exceedingly improbable, that the fish 
turned out of Denham Fishery in the spring of 
1901, averaging 6in. long, should be caught 
returning to the river in the same season 
several pounds in weight. The earliest re 
appearance that can be expected from the 
smolts of rgor is in the form of grilse in June 
or July, 1902. Nevertheless one at least of 
the salmonoid fish taken in the Thames 
estuary in 1go1 has been proved to be a 
salmon. An inquest was held upon it at a 
meeting of the Zoological Society ; Mr. Bou- 
lenger, Dr. Giinther, and other experts unani- 
mously declared that it was a grilse, though 
an ugly one, 24 in. long and weighing only 
4 lb. 7 oz. 

The fact is that although probably no 
salmon or sea trout has passed up the 
Thames for sixty years or thereby stray fish 
of that kind have been taken in the estuary 
pretty frequently in that time. Among the 
recorded captures are a fish of 7% lb. taken 
just below Purfleet on August 2, 1864; one 
of 273 lb. below Canvey Spit in May, 1880 ; 
one of 33 lb. at Hadleigh Ray in June, 1891, 
and soon. It is pretty certain that not until 
the combined efforts of the Thames Con- 
servancy and the County Council had taken 
effect upon the river channel could any of 
these fish or their companions have passed 
up to Teddington Weir. It is a very different 
matter now. I have no_ hestation, after 
careful personal inspection of the river from 
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London Bridge to Barking, in declaring that 
any salmon desiring to ascend the Thames. 
could do so with impunity from’ pollution 
during ten months in every twelve. 

Nobody who has compared the state of the 
Tyne (a prolific salmon river) at Newcastle with 
that of the Thames can entertain reasonable 
doubts on that question. Banks about and 
above Greenwich and as high up as West- 
minster Bridge, which ten years ago were 
sheeted with black, malodorous slime, are 
now bright, yellow gravel. That the river 
water is still turbid is no proof of its being 
inimical to fish life. Many of the finest 
salmon rivers have muddy estuaries. The 
important point is this: Does the turbidity 
arise from natural earthy sediment or from 
chemical and organic impurities ? No river 
in the three kingdoms is so sedulously and 
successfully protected from pollution as the 


Thames. What mischief is done to it comes 
from Barking Sewage Works and is of a 


peculiar kind. 

The whole of London sewage, as is well 
known, is dealt with at Barking Under 
the system to which most of it is submitted 
the solid and flocculent parts of it are 
precipitated and are carried out to sea in 
hoppers to the extent of many m llion tons 
perannum. Remains, the effluent, an odour- 
less -and fairly limpid fluid, containing 
nothing inimical to fish life but unluckily 
destitute of that oxygen which is essential 
thereto. As long as there is maintained a 
sufficient flow of land water over Teddington 
Weir there is current enough to carry this 
effluent out to sea, where it soon becomes 
reoxygenated. But in times of drought 
London continues to drink and wash and 
water her streets to such an extent that the 
daily flow over Teddington Weir has been 
reduced to as low as 37,000 gallons a day. 

Under such circumstances the effluent at 
Barking cannot be driven to sea. It fills the 
channel for seve-al miles with a column of fluid 
in which no animal life can exist, and until this 
state of things is remedied, until London stores 
her water as she should and spares the river in 
summer, dry seasons will see the river closed 
against the ascent of fish from the sea for a 
couple of months—August and September. 
Even so, the case of the Tham:s is no more 
adverse to migratory salmonidz than that of 
many excellent salmon rivers into which fish 
are debarred from entering by sheer want of 
water, often for many consecutive weeks. 

‘Meanwhile, since 1896 smelts have been 
swarming up the Thames as far as Richmond. 
Smelts are salmonoid fish, cousins of salmon 
and sea trout. Where they can find their 
way there is little doubt that their aristocratic 
relations may do the same, as they do under 
worse conditions in the Tyne, But it must be 
remembered that the passage is barred at 
Teddington Weir and all other locks. When 
salmon become more num»rous in the estuary 
it will be the duty, and probably the pleasure, 
of the Thames Conservancy to provide proper 
passes for them in the river. We are a long 
way still from the agreeable task of recom- 
mending the most killing salmon-flies for the 
Thames ; nevertheless, though I am not one 
of the Cocksures, I venture to affirm that 
the restoration of salmon to the Thames is 
merely a question of money. 
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H.R.H. THE DUKE OF TECK 


Who has now quite recovered from his accident in the hunting field, and is stated to be shortly proceeding to the front again 
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Many Happy Returns.—Though these 
lines will not see the light till the New 
Year I hope it is not too late to offer 
birthday congratulations to Lady Margaret 
Crichton-Stuart, whose anniversary falls on 
December 24. Lady Margaret is endowed 
with an unusually ‘interesting personality 
which has little in common with that of the 
ordinary “ fashionable” young lady. It would 
be hard to find another girl of her age 
in any sphere, let alone society, who 
holds as she does a master mariner’s 
certificate, for yachting is Lady 
Margaret’s greatest delight, and few 
people can match her in handling a 
sailing boat. Her originality does not 
stop here, for she has also made herself 
an expert in such widely dissimilar 
branches of learning as architecture, 
driving four-in-hand, landscape-gar- 
dening, and cycling. One trembles to 
think what our grandmothers would 
have said to so varied a set of accom- 
plishments, in which the still-room and 
the sampler have so little place. 


A Nineteenth-century Crusader.— 
Lady Margaret’s father, the late Mar- 
quis of Bute, was a most fervent 
Catholic, and like King Robert Bruce 
of Scotland was possessed of the desire 
that his heart should be buried in the 
Holy Land. He gave instructions to 
this effect to his wife, and after his 
death she and her eldest son made the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, bearing with 
them the heart of their husband and 
father enclosed in a go'den casket, which 
was duly buried on the Mount of Olives. 
It seems strange to think that a desire, 
which would have seemed natural 
enough in the time of the Crusades, 
should have found an outcome and an 
example in these matter-of-fact days. 


‘Art Thou a Bishop ?”—A pretty 
little story of a baby royalty comes 
from France in a souvenir of the 
late Duc d’Aumale. One day, when 
he was ahout seven or eight years. old, 
he was at a children’s ball at the 
Tuileries, and was dancing with a little 
girl of his own age, who said to him ‘in 
her pretty baby French, “I was told to 
call thee ‘Monseigneur.’ Tell me, art 
thou a bishop?” “I’m sure I don’t 
know,” said the little royal duke, “ but 
perhaps I am, for I am so many 
things.” 


The Future King.—Little Prince 
Edward of Wales is already 
showing a delightful sturdiness of 
character. He has a_ profound dis- 
like for arithmetic, and shares the 
opinion of the bard who laid down the 
axiom, ‘ Multiplication is vexation.” 
Many times has the future King of 
England been “put in the corner” 
owing to this; and recently, when he 
saw the hated preparation of slates 
and arithmetic book being made to start 
the day’s lessons he aros2 from the 
table with a sigh for the impending inevitable 
catastrophe and said quietly to his tutor, “I 
don’t think Vl do ’rithmetic to-day, I think 
I'll go in the corner again instead if you don’t 
mind.” And he marched away like a soldier 
under arrest, leaving a very bewildered tutor 
in the rear, 


Balmoral Deer.—The sporting capacity 
of the Balmoral estate and the subsidiary 
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forests was never put to its full use in the late 
reign. The King wishes to improve the 
possibilities of deer-driving—a sport of which 
he is very fond—with the view of giving large 


A Lad an’ his Wonderful Lamp. 


His name was Aladdin, the clothes he was clad in 
Proclaimed him an Arab at sight; 

And he had for a chum an uncommonly rum 
Old afreet six cubits in height. 

This person infernal, who seemed so fraternal, 
At bottom was frankly a scamp; 

His future to sadden he gave to Aladdin 
A wonderful magical lamp. 


A marvel he dubbed it. He said if one rubbed it 
One’s wishes were done on the spot ! 

Now what would you do were it offered to you? 
Refuse it, undoubtedly (not). 

It’s thus comprehensive with pleasure extensive 
Aladdin accepted the gift, 

And, by it befriended, erected a splendid 
Chateau with a bath and a lift! 


Not dreaming of malice, one year in his palace 
He fed a luxurious life, 

Till his genius dread put it into h's head 
That he needed a beautiful wife. 

Responding to friction, the lamp this affliction 
At once for Aladdin secured; 

The latter delighted imagined he sighted 
A future of quiet assured. 


When gladly he chose her he didn’t suppose her 
A philatelist, always agape 
For novelties, yet she had all of the set 


Of triangular stamps of the Cape! 

Some people malicious pronounced her Mauritius 
One penny vermilion a sell, 

But that was all rot. It was true she had got it 
And the tuppenny blue one as well! 


- Since thus she collected, as might be expected, 


She didn’t for bric-a-brac care, 

So she traded the lamp for an Ecuador stamp 
That somebody told her was rare. 

This act served to madden the mind of Aladdin, 
But spite of his impotent wrath 

His manor house vanished, to nothingness banished, 
The while he was taking a bath! 


The average Arab is hard as a scarab 
When someone has wounded his pride, 

So he jumped up and down with a cynical frown 
On the face of his beautiful bride. 

He had piled up a cargo of curious argot 
While living in Paris the gay; 

In the slang of that city he cried without pity, 
“Comme ga tu me fich’ras la paix!” 


THE MORAL, 


When stamps you’re adept on 
You’re apt to be reckless, and yet 
Beware! If your features get stepped on, 
That’s the last stamp you’re likely to get! 
Guy WETMORE CARRYL. 


Copyright in the United States of America by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


“shoots” next year. With this object he 
proposes to improve the breed of deer so that 
they shall become bigger and stronger than 
the ordinary Highland variety. A large draft 
of big fallow deer is to be sent up from 
Windsor Great Park and a regular breeding 
farm established at Balmoral. The new- 
comers will be crossed with the Highland deer 
and great results are expected. The experi- 
ment is not altogether new, for it was tried 
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most successfully some ten or fifteen years 
ago by the late Duke of Westminster in Reay 
Forest, which he leased from the Duke of 
Sutherland. The two attempts, moreover, are 
identically the same, for the English stags 
used at Reay came also from Windsor, being 
a present from Queen Victoria. The result 
was a breed of big stags with much finer 
antlers than those of the ordinary Highland 
deer. If the experiment answers equally 
well in Balmoral and Ballochbuie forests 
it will be extended to the forest of Mar, 
the Duke of Fife’s great shooting 
preserve. 


' The King’s Son-in-Law.—The rule 
of English law that a man who marries 
a lady of higher rank than himself does 
not take her rank and precedence but 
retains his own was never more awk- 
wardly shown than in the case of the 
Duke of Fife. At the coronation the 
duchess will be the third lady in rank, 
com'ng after the Queen and the Prin- 
cess of Wales and before her two 
sisters. The duke, however, comes 
after all the dukes, royal and otherwise. 
The question whether, by the royal 
will, the duke can be placed in his 
proper place beside his wife without 
raising a storm of indignation on the 
ducal bench is one which is exercising 
the King’s deepest consideration. It 
is complicated by the duchess’s un- 
willingness to appear without her 
husband. 


Lady Eva Dugdale.—Lady Eva 
Dugdale is the favourite among the 
Princess of Wales’s ladies-in-waiting, 
and there is a very real and intimate 
friendship between them dating from a 
very earlyage. When the Princess was 
“Little Princess May” and her family 
were living at White Lodge, Richmond 
Park, there was a considerable intimacy 
between them and the family of the 
late Earl of Warwick. The Duchess 
of Teck and her daughter frequently 
stayed at Warwick Castle, and from 
playmates the two young girls developed 
into fast friends. Of course, when 
Princess May became Duchess of York 
there was necessarily a change, but that 
it did not interfere with the affection 
between them was shown by the ap- 
pointment of Lady Eva (then Greville) 
as lady-in-waiting—a post which she 
has held ever since, 


A Favoured Baronet.—Sir Archi- 
bald Edmonstone, whose infant son 
was honoured by the King’s godfather- 
hood, comes of a singularly handsome 
family. His youngest sister, now Mrs. 
George Keppel, was a very pretty girl, 
and has developed into a remarkably 
handsome woman. She is fond of all 
sport, especially of yachting, and was 
deeply interested in the races for the 
America Cup, and journeyed to America 
in the “riz last autumn to see the 
great race. She was on board the 
Shamrock when the King was nearly swept 
overboard. Her husband is a brother of Lord 
Albemarle and Mr. Derek Keppel, the equerry. 
Her sisters are also beautiful but not so well 
known, Lady Edmonstone also comes of 
a very beautiful famity, for she is one of the 
Forbes of Newe. Among her marriage con- 
nections, too, are Georgiana Lady Dudley, 
the Duchess of Atholl, and Helen Lady 
Forbes, all celebrated beauties. 
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Christmas at Trentham.—The Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland have had a large 
house party at Trentham for Christmas, among 
whom was the duchess’s mother, Blanche, 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HON. MRS. ALFRED ACLAND 


Mr. Alfred Acland is the youngest brother of Sir William Dyke Acland, 


Mrs. Acland, whom he married in 1885, is a daughter of the late 


Mr. W. H. Smith, M.P., and sister of the Hon. W. F. D. Smith, member 


for the Strand Division 


Lady Rosslyn, who goes on from there to her 
other beautiful daughter, Lady Warwick, 
before returning to her house in Park Lane. 
Trentham is one of the most beautiful of 
England’s country palaces and was im- 
mortalised by Disraeli in Zothair as an 
“Italian palace of freestone, vast, ornate, 
and in scrupulous condition.” Trentham, 
however, is not of freestone but of brick and 
plaster, and its present beauty is owing to 
the celebrated Harriet, Duchess of Sutherland, 
who in the middle of the last century trans- 
formed what was then an unquestionably 
ugly place into the present lordly domain. 
The wonderful gardens with their lakes, 
fountains, terraces, and statues, which give 
so Italian an air to the landscape, are entirely 
owing to this lady’s remarkable taste and 
genius, and are a monument to feminine 
capacity. 


An Interesting Wedding.—Lady Helen 
Stewart, who is to become Lady Stavordale on 
Jan. 25, is already the recipient of many beau- 
tiful wedding presents. Her future mother-in- 
law, Lady Ilchester, has given her all the 
famous jewels which belonged to the celebrated 
Lady Holland: and the county of Durham, 
wherein lie the great Seaham collieries, from 
which Lord Londonderry, her father, draws 
so large a portion of his income, is raising a 
subscription under the lead of Lord Durham, 
lord lieutenant of the county, to present her 
with a suitable offering on the occasion of her 
marriage. Lady Helen has not inherited 
her mother’s celebrated beauty, but she has 


(e) 


Mr. David Jardine 
having resigned the 
post which he had only 
held since last Feb- 
ruary, when the late 
Lord Inverclyde died. 
The grandfather of the 
present Lord  Inver- 
clyde (who was born in 
1861) was Sir George 
Burns, who founded 
the Cunard Company 
and was the pioneer of 
the Atlantic mail traffic 
which has grown ta 
such a gigantic size in 
the present day and is 
ever expanding. Sir 
George was created a 
baronet in 1889, and 
his son, John, who suc- 
ceeded him, was created 
Baron Inverclyde in 
1897, having followed 
in his father’s footsteps 
and become chairman 
of the- great company 
which he had helped to 
develop. His son, the 
present Lord Inver- 
clyde, has been a di- 
rector of the company 
for many years, and it 
is particularly fitting 
that he should be 
called to fill the chair 
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the better gifts of un- 
usual charm and intel- 
ligence, and is a most 
universal favourite as 
well as her father’s 
chosen companion and 
“ chum.” 

The Bride’s Future 
Home. — Holland 
House, of which Lady 
Helen will be the future 
mistress, is one of the 
most celebrated and 
historical houses. in 
London. For a hun- 
dred years it was the 
centre and _forcing- 
house of Whig politics. 
In its fields which 
border the high road 
from Kensington that 
youthful hoyden, Lady 
Sarah Lennox, capti- 
vated the Prince of 
Wales when he saw 
her tossing the hay as 
he rode by; and the 
house itself contains 
more artistic and his- 
toric treasures in its 
twenty-three reception 
rooms than many 
museums. 


Chairman of the 
C.S.C.—It is unusually 
appropriate that the 
new chairman of the 
great Cunard Steam- 
ship Company should 
be Lord Inverclyde, 


PHE TALC ER 


which may be said to represent the dynasty 
of Burns. 

The Latest Duchess.—The first appear- 
ance of the new Duchess of Hamilton caused 
quite a flutter of excitement at the wedding of 
Lord Ailsa’s daughter, Lady Aline Kennedy, 
and almost swamped for a .moment the 
natural interest raised by the pretty bride. 
The duchess looked extremely well, and her 
conspicuous height and fair colouring recalled 
somewhat another recent bride, Lady Cromer, 
whose beauty is much of the same queenly 
serene type. 


The King as Godfather.—The King’s 
first godchild since his accession is the 
infant son of Sir Archibald and Lady Edmon- 
stone, to whom his Majesty stood sponsor 
at the Chapel Royal lately. Sir Archibald 
Edmonstone (who is the brother of hand- 
some Mrs. George Keppel, who has just 
returned from America) is the owner of 
Colzium House in Stirlingshire, where oc- 
curred the romantic story of the Kilsyth 
ring. The widow of the famous Claver- 
house was wooed and won at Colzium House 
by William Livingstone, afterwards Viscount 
Kilsyth. The betrothal ring he gave her 
she lost next day in the garden, and in 
spite of the large reward offered was not 
found. Losing a ring, especially one that 
is a love token, is looked upon in Scotland as 
a fearfully unlucky omen; so the neighbours 
around Colzium were not greatly surprised 
when the news came that young Lady 
Kilsyth and her baby had been killed in 
Holland by the fall of a house. Colzium was 
let, and in 1796 the then tenant when digging 
in the garden found a ring in a clod of earth, 
which by its design and inscription was 
recognised to be the ring lost by the unfor- 
tunate Lady Kilsyth. The ring has since 
become the property of the Edmonstone 
family, and this interesting relic is treasured 
at Colzium, where it first caused such sad 
presentiments by its untimely loss. 


Lafayette 


LADY ARTHUR GROSVENOR 


Is the wife of Lord Arthur Grosvenor, second son of the late Duke of 


Westminster and uncle of the present duke. 


Lady Arthur, who was 


married in 1893, is a sister of Sir Berkeley Sheffield, Bart. 
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The Duke and the Pantomime. —The Duke 
of Cambridge was among the audience which 
filled Drury Lane Theatre on Boxing night. 
He occupied a double box on the second tier 


PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT 


Shooting at Tarbat 


and was accompanied by two of his sons and 
their wives. It was a pleasure to see this hale 
and hearty old veteran looking so well and 
entering quite as keenly into the quips and 
cranks of the one and only Dan Leno as the 
youngest person present. In one of the stage 


LADY CROMARTIE, CAPTAIN RHODES, AND PRINCE ARTHUR 
OF CONNAUGHT 
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boxes were Mr. 
Wertheimer’s two 
daughters, who were 
immortalised last 
season by Sargent’s 
marvellous portrait 
group in the Royal 
Academy. The house 
was packed from floor 
to ceiling with the 
usual collection of 
well-known people 
from all sections of 
society who are always 
to be seen at the open- 
ing performance of the 
pantomime, The 
spectacle was well 
received, especially the three beautiful scenes 
which end the three parts into which the 
pantomime has _ been 
mercifully divided by 
Mr. Collins, but the 
orchestra needs pulling 
together badly as the 
lack of rhythm and 
unison in time was 
very marked, almost 
unbearably so indeed 
when they gave Sousa’s 
march, “The Stars and 
Stripes for Ever,” which 
was a sad contrast to 
the effect produced by 
Sousa’s own band. 


A Witty Diplomat. 
—That well-known 
French _ diplomatist, 
M. Herbette, who was 
buried last week, will be 
missed as much for his 
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the most tiresome complications have arisen. 
Take my advice, my dear colleague, and keep 
the first drawer as full and the second as 
empty as you can.” 

A Smart Supper Club.—The Saturday 
Supper Club at the Grafton Galleries is evi- 
dently an institution that has come to stay. 
The early closing at the restaurants on Satur- 
day night is certainly somewhat of a nuisance, 
and the club fills an aching void for those 
who object to be obliged to bolt their food 
after a theatre and be sent to bed at midnight 
every Saturday. It is a very exclusive club, 
and the majority of its members are drawn 
from the embassies, foreigners naturally object- 
ing even more than the native worm, who is 
accustomed to being down-trodden by the 
L.CC., to such arbitrary regulations. A 
recent rule has enlarged the borders of the 
club by admitting ladies as members, and 
among the present committee are to be 
found the names of Prince Albert of Schleswig- 
Holstein, Count Albert Mensdorff, Baron de 
Whettnall, Count Deym, M. Paul Cambon, 
Prince Demidoff (of San Donato), Sir Henry 


A SHOOTING PARTY AT TARBAT 


The snapshot includes Major Blunt, Sir Charles Ross, Prince Arthur of 


Connaught (seated on right), Major Ward, Captain Wyndham, Captain 


Rhodes (the figure to the left), and Miss Hope 


anecdotes as for his 
diplomacy. Only a 
short ‘time before he 


died he told the follow- 
ing story to a friend 
which is typical of his 
slightly ironic — philo- 
sophy. A certain 
ambassador of his 
acquaintance having 
been recalled was 
handing over the em- 
bassy to his successor. 
Seated at his great 
writing desk he showed 
him two large and 
capacious drawers, one 
to the right, the other to 
the left. ‘In this one,” 
he said, “I have always 
placed the papers of 
affairs which 1 never 
trouble myself about, 
and -which I found 
always arranged them- 
selves in course of 
time. In the~ other, 
on the contrary, I placed 
the dossiers which 
seemed to me to demand 
diplomatic action and 
intervention. And it is 
from this drawer that all 
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Irving, Sir Edward Poynter, and M. Domin- 
guez. The beautiful rooms of the Grafton 
Galleries are also being used for the sub- 
scription dances, of which Lady Tweedmouth 
is one of the patronesses, and which seem to 
have meta distinct social want at this time 
of year if the success of the first of the series 
may be taken as a criterion. 

Kitchener and the Peridot.—It was surely 
somewhat a revelation of ignorance that a con- 
temporary, when recently announcing that the 
King had expressed a wish that peridots and 
other “fancy” gems, such as tourmaline, 
zircons, topazes, &c., should be worn at the 
coronation next year, should have said that 
the peridot had been “discovered” by Lord 
Kitchener during the Soudan campaign. Peri- 
dots have been known in Europe for many 
years, as witness to which may be quoted the 
old French saying, Qui a deux péridots, en a 
un de trop. The oriental peridot, which is 
one of the many varieties of corundum, is very 
rare, and very hard and brilliant ; but the 
stone which is usually known as a peridot is a 
chrys*' 2, and one of the softest of gems. 
Its bea ‘vl green colour should make it a 
general i.vourite now that it is backed by 
royalapproval. It is found not only in Egypt, 
where Lord Kitchener “discovered” it, but in 
places so far apart as Turkey and the Tyrol, 
Scotland and Ceylon, Brazil and Auvergne. 
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THE COUNTESS OF HOPETOUN 


Photographed by Miss Alice Hughes from a painting by her father, Mr. Edward Hughes 
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TEES BATTED. 


Society’s 
Latest 
Craze. 


he tall, slender, graceful figure of the 
aristocratic Englishwoman is admired 
all the world over, and it is proudly pro- 
claimed as the result of attention paid to 
physical exercise in every direction. One of 
the most important forms of exercise, though 
still only patronised by the elect few, is fenc- 
ing, and in the big fencing hall kept by Pro- 
fessor Bertrand and his sister nearly every 
Englishwoman of note, from our King’s 
daughters, has been instructed in the difficult 
but fascinating art. 

The hall where lessons are given is in 
itself a surprise, for entering a house of 
apparently modest dimensions you are 
astonished to find yourself at the top of the 
first flight of stairs in a spacious, lofty room, 
the light entering through extensive skylights ; 
the walls are lined to the ceilings with signed 
photographs, prints, and pictures connected 
with fencing, and busts of notable people 
flanked by foils, whilst serried rows of foils, 
masks, and guards belonging to the various 
students take up all the space on one side of 
the hall. 

At intervals on the polished floor are long 
strips of cork carpet affording foothold for the 


FENCING AT STANWAY 


The Hon. Mary Vesey and the 
Hon. Cynthia Charteris 


combatants. Amongst the 
large terra-cotta busts is one 
of the late Napoleon, whose 
son, the ill-fated Prince Im- 
perial, learned fencing from 
the late Professor Bertrand. 

“Tt would be rather difficult to tell you 
who has not been here,” said Miss Bertrand, 
a slim figure in her short skirt, flat-heeled 
shoes, and Jeather waistcoat, the latter ready 
for the awkward lunge of the inexperienced 


pupil. “My father started here in 1859 and 
the teaching has been carried on ever 
since. My brother and I are now the 


heads of the establishment, and one way 
and the other are kept busy all the year 
round. The society girls attend most regu- 
larly during the season, when of course they 
are staying in town, but no sooner is the 
season over than it is time to arrange all the 
stage duels for new pieces booked for the 
theatres early in the autumn, so that in 
August and September when we should ex- 
pect to be idle we are kept more occupied 
than ever.” 

The sight of a ladies’ fencing class brings 
home to one how very attractive a girl can 
look in the simplest dress—a plain blouse 
(sometimes plus a fencing waistcoat) trimly 
buckled at the waist, a dark skirt of serge just 
to the knee, black stockings, and the thick flat 
shoes guiltless of heel and pointed toes ; it 
would be difficult to describe a simpler 


MISS BERTRAND’S FENCING SCHOOL 


IN LONDON 
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A Fencing 
School 
for Girls. 


M,C. Hatkett 


costume, and yet the fencers looked charming 
in it and every graceful movement was shown 
to fullest advantage. The colour quickly 
flushed in their cheeks, and soft hair grew 
loose and escaped in little curls and tendrils 
from its confines as the foils flashed to 
and fro. 

“Un, deux, trois, quatre,” called Miss Ber- 
trand as her combatant, a bonny fair-haired 
English maiden, rapidly brought the foil into 
position and drew the left arm up into the cor- 
rect position, the hand curved over. “ Saluez ; 
en garde; parez, carte; parez, tierce ; tirez 
un, deux; avancez; arrangez les bras” (how 
often has the cry, “ arrangez les bras,” brought 
the student to book for a careless attitude) ; “ en 
arriére””; and so forth till the foils were laid 
down and the flushed pupil sat down for a 
rest whilst another combatant stepped blithely 
forth, and not very far away on another strip 
of cork carpet a still less experienced student 
went through preliminary paces with a fencing 
master, protected from her uncertain strokes 
by the mask which inevitably suggests an in- 
verted dish cover, whilst a huge padded leather 
waistcoat strapped across his chest enabled 
his pupil to lunge without fear of hurt or harm. 


Where the Duchess of Fife, Lady Carnarvon, and other well-known people learned to fence 
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The Dogs of a Young American Millionaire. 


Mr. Frank Gould, a son of the late Jay Gould, has just broken up his kennels, which are supposed to be the most valuable in 
the world, and presented the dogs to his friends. Two of Mr. Gould’s most famous dogs are given below 


Bain, N. Y 
MR. FRANK GOULD'S ‘OUR BOBS” 


Bain, N.Y. 


MR. FRANK GOULD’S “BARON SUNDRIDGE” 
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The Bran Pie 


he amiable cynic known as “ Max” has lately been hazarding the 
doctrine that there is, after all, nothing ina nane, or a word 
either ; that scvofu/a and gondola might be interchanged in meaning, 
and: that the former would then be a poetical. and the latter a 
repulsive word; that Walter Besant might have been the artistic 
stylist. and Walter Pater the philanthropic novelist instead of the 
converse fact, and other heresies of similar nature. Now of course 
there is a superficial truth in these statements ; there is no particular 
reason for the significance attached to a good many words and 
names. . They are simply tags fastened to objects that we may recog- 
nise them again. But to’carry this principle throughout language 
and. society would make an end of literary (especially poetic) 
style, and also of biography. For instance, the name of Sir Walter 
Besant ‘carries with it the association that he was -brother’ to a 
well-known Cambridge mathematician and “coach,” and himself a 
Cambridge man. One cannot think of Walter Pater as having been 
a Cambridge man or related to a mathematician ; and surely it was 
not altogether insignificant that the student of classical culture was 
called ‘by a Latin surname while the busy bustling head of the 
Soviety of Authors bore the name of a current coin of the middle 
ages. 


gain, gondola is a musical word, a poetical word, with the wave- 
sound in it like the French ode or the English wadulate. 
Scrofula begins with a harsh compound of consonants, and at once 
suggests, scur/, scurvy, scrub, and scratch. Anybody could guess 
that it was the name of something unpleasant which had to do 
with the skin. A good many words are well known to be derived 
from actual sounds. Scratch is clearly one of them. Words and 
names are not counters, blank, or at most numbered for identification ; 
they are coins each with an image and superscription and value of 
its own. Now and then we get words that are strictly interchange- 
able, but most often each coin of speech has its own private mark. 
Similarly each name of a man or woman has its history and 
influence. The family surname carries with it the att:action or 
repulsion of the family story.. It may not matter to us that Romeo 
was a Montague and Juliet a Capulet. If they had changed families, 
the feud being the same between two equal and opposite “houses, the 
play would be the same,. Nor does it matter a great deal toa man 
of the preset day whether he.calls himself Montagu or Aarongu ; 
but it mattered exceedingly to Romeo whether he was a Guelf or a 
Ghibelline, because it must have moulded his social and political and 
evenreligious ideas profoundly. Had his passion for Juliet run smoothly 
to the altar instead of the family vault he would have found cause 
for quarrel in every act and thought and word of‘ his love and 
himself when they strayed from the topic of love. . They belonged to 


different sets. 


Il that isinaname. A Christian name has historical or legendary 
associations that must,tell on the bearer. - King Edward VII. 
must be otherwise than if he were Robert or Richard. There are the 
impalpable presences of the six numbered and'the. three preliminary 
kings of his name floating iound him. Weve he: Richard an 
entirely different set of ghosts would haunt him. Richard. Yea- 
and-Nay, or the fascinating failure.of the last Plantagenet, th: Duke 
of York who died in a paper crown, and his. greater son, the 
Crookback. Who would wonder if a King Richard came splendidly 
to grief ? 


Wraet a history could not be. evolved from even such a name as 

* Beerbohm,” for instance. A German scholar instinctively 
refers it to Birnbaum, the blossoming pear-tree, blunted in sound: to 
suit lazy Anglo-Saxon mouths but with its original significance 
sometimes. revived by the Saxon suffix, Zvee. And Birnbaum 
itself{—what a vista of flowery and poetic German surnames does it 
not’ open up—Blumenthal and Rosenberg and a whole galaxy of 
pastoral associations ! 


N° ; there is a great deal in words and names. It may be true, 

as “Max” says, that vestments and investments sound 
equally prosaic ; but surely that is because they ae equally prosaic 
in meaning. Both are technical terms—the former of the Church 
the latter of the market. Vestments are a set of garments of 
particular ‘cut and pattern, zzvestments a set of bonds and mort- 
gages. But write vestwve instead, and there is at once a loophole 
open on the infinite of poetry. Not even an American reviser would 
dare to say, “As a ves¢ment shalt thou fold them up.” 

ADRIAN Ross, 
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A Letter on Recent Books . 


MY DEAR Mr, LoveLacr,—The Duke of Argyll in his RL 

(Eyre and Sp ‘ttiswoode) is as conscious as the most exacting 
of his readers could be of the defects of a compilation made in haste 
to meet the immediate demand of the moment. Conscious also that 
thoughtless readers might expect from so near a connection of the 
late Queen something more than a compilation, bis grase warns 
you that such facts alone as have already been made public are here 
given again to the world. The very nearness of the connection, in 
fact, compelled the severe discretion observed and observable in this 
judicious biography. As, however, her late Majesty took her people 
into her confidence with a naive frankness that recalls Helps’s 
aphorism, “ No man is so confidential as when he takes the whole 
world into his confidence,” you have here “ the great features of her 
life described by herself, and the impressions made on a mind 
wonderfully open, honest, and truthful, written down at the time by 
her own hand.” 

Next in interest and in intimacy to these confidences come 
anecdotes of the Princess Victoria’s unspoiled and engaging child- 
hood. Perhaps the most amusing of these is her choice of a treat : 
“One day she was asked by Queen Adelaide when paying her a 
visit what would be the greatest treat she could desire for her day’s 
enjoyment, when she eagerly begged to be allowed to clean the 
windows!” And the most characteristic, perhaps, is her treat to 
herself: “ The Princess Victoria had set her heart on buying a 
doll she had seen in a shop window. But her mother did not let 
her buy it uotil her next allowance of pocket money enabled her to 
do so, At last the day came, when she hurried to the shop, paid 
over the six bright shillings, and got the coveted doll, On coming 
out of the shop with her treasure in her arms she encountered a 
wretched tramp who asked for help. She hesitated for a moment ; 
then, realising that she no longer had any money left for the man, she 
returned to the shopkeeper, gave him back the doll, recovered the 
six shillings, and thrust it all into the hands of the astonished 
beggar.” 

Words by an Eye-Witness (Blackwood and Sons), written in 
picturesque but intelligible semi-Carlylese by a ‘‘ Linesman,” helps 
you to realise both the facts and feelings of a battlefield better than 
any other book upon the war that I have seen. Better also than 
any other book of the kind I have seen it helps you to realise the 
heroism—both of courage and of fortitude—of our soldiers. To their 
courage every page witnesses, and of their fortitude you have instance 
after instance of this sort: “An officer of the Rifle Brigade shot 
through the shoulder, the bullet drilling a clean round hole through 
the bone, sticks to his work all day upon the hill moralising on the 
humane nature of ‘punctured wounds.’” But “Linesman” bears 


. generous tribute also to the courage and fortitude of the Boers: “ No 


more contemptible injustice was ever done to beaten enemies than 
that which, by far too great a portion of our usually impartial press, 
has been done to these Dutchmen. Instances of bravery, nay of 
heroism, have been so numerous and so sustained that it would be 
an insult to the doers of the deeds to catalogue them in any way as 
lusus nature in dispositions naturally craven, and of collective 
heroism withal astonishing in a soldiery brought up in a school of 
pure individualism.” 

No less expert and emphatic is the testimony borne to Boer 
courage by Captain March Phillips in his stirring story of his 
experiences, With Rimington (Edward Arnold). He contrasts this 
extract from the Governor of Natal’s speech—‘ I cannot now refer 
to the Boers as dogs of war, but rather as yelping, snarling curs ”— 
with the opinion of Lord Cranborne on his return from the front: 
“They had fought and they were fighting with some of the bravest, 
some of the most tenacious, and some of the most admirable troops 
that the nation had ever had to encounter.” 

On the other side is the able young surgeon, Mr. Fremantle, whose 
Impressions of a Doctor in Khaki (Murray) are not confined to 
caustic criticisms of the Royal Army Medical Corps. He contends that 
the “ Boers were always thorough scoundrels before their farms were 
burnt” ; and comments thus on the ten minutes’ grace given toa 
farmer’s wife before her home was fired: “Let no one say that the 
British in this way have erred on the side of stringency.” These, 
however, are oditer dicta, and the book deals mainly and suggestively 
with the demonstrated defects and proposed reforms of the R.A.M.C, 
Mr. Fremantle is perhaps a little too outspoken and uncompromising 
in his criticisms of men and-systems ; but this fault of youth is 
not often compensated by such acumen and common sense as you 


_find in his /mpressions.—Believe me, my dear Mr. Lovelace, 


yours very sincerely, MILES BARRY. 
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AND OTHERT 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
WHEE K_ BY WEEK 


THE FIRST “LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY ”"—MISS ANNIE HUGHES 


Miss Annie Hughes created the part of Little Lord Fauntleroy in Mr. Seebohm’s version of the play in February, 1888. This portrait is by Mr, Bassano 
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The Latest Portrait of Mr. Lewis Waller. 


Histed 


Mr. Lewis Waller is to appear with Mrs, Langtry in the new play, Mdlle, Mars, at the Imperial Theatre 
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Miss Ellaline Terriss as “Blue-Bell” at the Vaudeville. 


Miss Terriss plays the part of the flower girl in Blue-Bell in Fairyland at the Vaudeville 
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Miss Annie Russell in 


~ 
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“The Girl and 
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the 


Judge.” 


a FR tebe 
COREE ESERIES , teeoeiint 
Rocecusvecneaueereeeasae tei : 


Miss Annie Russell, who charmed us all in Sue, is now playing in Mr, Clyde Fitch’s 
comedy, lie Girl and the Judge, at the Lyceum, New York. George Buckingham 
Chartris, a young probate judge in a Western city, is waited upon by a husband, wife, 
and daughter with an announcement of intended separation and a request that he 
decide who shall have the custody of the daughter. The judge suggests reconcilia- 
uon, and the daughter, Winifred (played by Miss Russell), wishes this, but it appears 


Byron 


impossible, and Winifred decides to stay with her mother, During the interview, 
shown in the picture, the judge has been falling in love with Winifred and she with 
him. It turns out that Mrs. Stanton is a kleptomaniac and had been detected in 
stealing from a New York store. She is disposed of by a surprisingly sudden 
reconciliation with her husband. They decide to go to some remote place and begin 
life anew. Winifred and the judge are united 
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MISS MARGARET HALSTAN 


At the St. James's Theatre 


iss Alma Murray makes a_ welcome 
reappearance on the boards at the 
Criterion under the management of Mr. 
John Hare in Zhe Seguel, a charming 
pathetic play by Mr. Louis N. Parker, in 
which she will act the part she created some 
years ago, that of the unhappy heroine. 
Miss Murray is the daughter of the late Leigh 
Murray, a brilliant and refined actor of high 
comedy, who when some of us who are now 
middle-aged were young delighted London 
playgoers and earned the reputation of being 
the finest stage lover of his time. Miss 
Murray’s first associations with the stage were 
during a very early period in her existence, 
and when quite a child she played Sacca- 
rissa in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s Zhe Princess 
(afterwards converted into the opera, Princess 
Ida), and was one of Zhe Two Roses (Albery’s 
popular play) in the provinces. She will 
always be remembered by Victorian playgoers 
for her work in The Cencz. 


erfect elocution is not an accomplishment 
much cultivated on the stage in the some- 
what “ go-as-you-please” drama of the day, 
but with Miss Murray this has always been 
one of her greatest charms, and she and Mr. 
Hermann Vezin have together delighted the 
most critical audiences on more than one 
memorable occasion. In “real life” Miss 
Murray is Mrs. Alfred Forman. Her husband 
is well known as a translator of the Wagner 
libretti. He has won the commendation of so 
stringent a critic as Swinburne for the high 
excellence of his work. 


iss Ellaline Terriss, the Blue- Bell of 
Blue-Bell in Fairyland at the Vaude- 
ville Theatre, began her lucky stage career in 
the Haymarket Theatre on a St. Valentine’s 
Day in a little piece called Cupia’s Messenger 
Then she went under the manazement of Mr 
Charles Wyndham at the Criterion Theatre, 
remaining there for three years, playing many 
parts and -being most pleased, perhaps, with 
that which she had in David Garrick. Miss 
Terriss then took to singing parts, went to 
America as Cinderella in Oscar Barrett’s 
pantomime from the Lyceum, and on another 
occasion went there for the production of 
His Excellency by Mr. George Edwardes. 


@: all the plays that Miss Terriss has taken 

part in she likes best A Runaway Girl; 
the secret, perhaps, of her favour may be traced 
to the fact that her husband was a part author 
of the piece. The long runs of many of the 
productions in which she has taken part have 
never tired her when she has had music in 
them, but it is her opinion that successful 
plays without songs pall sooner on the players 
than those that have the variety of musical 
numbers. 


MR. LANGHORNE BURTON 


Will create a part in Mrs. Langtry's new play 


Plays and 
Players. 


] [J iss Terriss’s courtship began during an 

engagement at the Court Theatre. 
She was rehearsing with Mr. Hicks for a 
duologue entitled Hs Last Chance, in which 
both characters have to sing. Previous to 
this Mr. Hicks had never learned a song, so 
the duty of teaching him devolved upon Miss 
Terriss and ended happily in the matrimonial 
engagement of the two characters in the 


Stereoscopic Co. 
MISS ALMA MURRAY 
Who is appearing with Mr John Hare at the Criterion 


piece. She thinks that no amusement can 
compete with that of wild-bird shooting, and 
every year she goes away somewhere to 
indulge in the healthful and exciting sport. 


r. Langhorne Burton, who will create an 
important part in A/d/le. Mars, Mrs. 
Langtry’s new play which she will produce at 
the Imperial Theatre, is a son of the ex- 
master of the Southwold Hunt, and was 
educated at Malvern College. After trying 
soldiering, mining, and several other occupa- 
tions he eventually went on the stage. Last 
year he was at the Royalty with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and has recently been acting in Zhe 
Wilderness. 
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MISS CONSTANCE SMEDLEY 
Has written a play for Mrs, Campbell 


iss Margaret Halstan’s elevation to a big 
place in a West-end theatre of the 
first rank was inevitable, for she has ability 
backed by tenacious industry. Her name is 
really Hertz—a_ characteristically Jewish 
name—and began her stage career with Mr. 
Tree in 1895, when she understudied Trilby. 
Last year she played with the German com- 
pany at St. George’s Hall. Her work with 
Mr. George Alexander at the present moment 
is excellent. 


(Oye of the new plays which Mrs. Patrick 
\. Campbell will produce during her 
American tour is Gipsy Marie, a romantic 
drama in four acts by Miss Constance Smed- 
ley. Miss Smedley, who is still quite a girl, 
is the daughter of Mr. Smedley, manager of 
the Biograph Company. She began to write 
plays when she was a student at the Birming- 
ham Art School, and one of these, 7he Lay 
Figure, played at a Christmas entertainment 
by the students, had such a success that, 
encouraged by Mr. Edgar Pemberton, the 
critic, Miss Smedley gave up painting for 
playwriting. 


Goon after she had come to London she 

sent her one-act play, Zs. Jordan, 
to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, to whom she was 
then a stranger, and before long had a letter 
to say it had been put into rehearsal and 
would be produced in a fortnight’s time. 
The playlet, for which Miss Smedley herself 
designed the Georgian costumes, ran for six 
months at the Royalty and had a_ great 
success in the provinces. The young play- 
wright owes much to Mrs. Campbell’s. help 
and advice, and Gipsy JZarie has been 
entirely remodelled under the direction of the 
gifted actress. 


(GiPsy Marie, the daughter of a French duke 

and a gipsy mother, is apparently a 
D’Antan in petticoats who runs away from her 
convent school, has adventures in the woods by 
moonlight, and climbs in at the windows of an 
old castle which she believes to be enchanted. 
She marries an aristocrat, and one act passes 
in her salon in Paris. In the last act, dis- 
guised as a boy, she leads on the revolutionary 
mob to fire her husband’s chéteau. The 
ending is very unexpected. There is a huge 
cast, and the period is that of Louis XVI. just 
before and after.the Revolution. There is much 
of romance and a fairy element in the play. 
Mr. Herbert Waring will play the leading 
man’s part. Miss Smedley has another play 
in hand for Mrs. Campbell and has also been 
commissioned to write. plays.for Mr Cyril 
Maude and Miss Mary Moore, who are among 
her many friends in the London theatrical 
world, 
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The Real Hit in the Revived “Belle of New York.” 


Hana 


Miss Elfie Fay as Mamie Clancy has made the real hit in the revival of The Belle of New York at the Century Theatre, She is, of course, an American and appeared 
at the opening of this same theatre in The Whirl of the Town 
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Some Duets in “The Belle of New York” at the Lyric. 


BRONSON (MR. WHELAN) AND CORA ANGELIQUE (MISS DUPONT) CORA ANGELIQUE AND HER FATHER 


‘Little girl, my fancy turns to you Who is about to give her away in marriage to Bronson 


Hana 


CORA ANGELIQUE AND OLD BRONSON YOUNG BRONSON (MR. LESLIE) AND THE BELLE (MISS LESSING) 


Who is arrayed in the uniform of the Anti-cigarette Brigade Who is dressed as the leader of the Purity Brigade 
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“Sherlock Holmes” Burlesqued at Terry’s Theatre. 


SHEERLUCK INJECTS, COCAINE 
Mr. Pickford as Dr, Rotson and Mr. Blakiston agSheerluck 


N?& for a long time have we had such an amusing burlesque — 
as that which follows Mr. Mortimer’s famous farce, Zy Artful 


Valet, at Terry’s Theatre. It 
is entitled :-- 


SHEERLUCK JONES; 
Or, Why d’Gillette him off ? 


Being a hitherto unpublished commen- 
tary on the story of the famous detec- 
tive and his connection with ‘The 
Strange Case of Miss Alice Baulkner.” 
By Malcolm Watson and Edward La 
Serre [t.e., Edward Fordham Spence]. 
A dramatic criticism in four para- 
grapks and as many headiines. 1st 
par.—A musical evening at the Scara- 
bees. 2nd par.—Sheerluck finds his 
match and lights~a pipe with it. 3rd 
par.—The trail of the cigar, 4th par.— 
The pleasures of home. The place is 
the Strand. The time—any time 


A glance at the cast of Sheer- 
luck Jones will show you how 
the characters in Mr, Gillette’s 
play have been manipulated. 


TOANFROMAN, SHEERLUCK JONES, AND MISS BAULKNER 
Mr, Egerton Hubbard, Mr. Clarence Blakiston, and Miss Gordon Lee 


LycEUM CHARACTERS 


Sherlock Holmes 
Dr. Watson 
John Forman 


SHEERLUCK AND MISS 
Miss Gordon Lee and Mr. Blakiston 


Sty Edward Leighton 
Count von Stahlburg - 


Professor Mortarty 


James Larrabee 
Stdney Prince. 
Alfred Bassick 
Jim Craigin 


“ Lightfoot” McTague 


Parsons - 
Billy - = 
Madge Larrabee 
Alice Faulkner 


The point about the pronunciation of 
MacGillicuddy is to be found in the extraordinary way in which the 


Lyceum. 


Terry's CHARACTERS 

Sheerluck Jones - — - 

Dr. Rotson - - - 
John Toanfroman - 
Sir Edward Sleighton 
Baron Pumpernickel - 
Professor MacGillicuddy 
(pronounced Machlicuddy) 
James Scarabee - - - 
Sidney Pinch - - - 
Thomas Bleary - ear 
Braigin - - - 
The Gas Collector 

Carsons - - 

Little Billee - 

Madge Scarabee - 

Alice Baulkner - 


BAULKNER 


THE POLICEMAN AND MACGILLICUDDY 
Mr. Fred Cremlin and Mr. John Willes 


name of Moriarty, a difficult word to say, is pronounced at the 


The peculiarities of Mr. Gillette’s company are so 


Terry's Cast - 
Mr, Clarence Blakiston 
Mr. Carter Pickford 
Mr. J. Egerton Hubbard 
Professor MacGillicuddy 
Mr. Sidney Pinch 
Mr. J. Willes 


Mr. Russell Norrie 
Mr. F. Cremlin 
Mr. E, J. Blumberg 
Mr, A. James 

Mr. Martin Harper 
Mr Garry 

Mr. Gunnis Davis 
Miss Portia Knight 
Miss Gordon Lee 


marked that it is not difficult 
to imitate them. Mr. Gillette’s 
own impressively monotonous 
style is admirably reproduced 
by Mr. Clarence Blakiston and 
the hop-skip-and-jump manner 
in which Larrabee is played is 


humorously exaggerated in 
Scarabee. Less successful and 


yet very amusing is the Miss 
Baulkner of Miss Gordon Lee, 
who is a niece of Miss Jennie 
Lee and cousin of Miss Joan 
Burnett. One of the funniest 
incidents in the burlesque, 
which from beginning to end 
is entirely good-humoured, is 
the opening of the safe with 
an egg whisk. Miss Portia 


Knight, who plays the part of Madge Scarabee, is an American, 
though one would not suspect it from her accent, 


Biograpn studio 
LITTLE BILLEE, MACGILLICUDDY, AND SHEERLUCK 
Mr, Gunnis Davis, Mr. John Willes, and Mr. Clarence Blakiston 
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“The Belle of New York” at the Lyric Theatre. 


Hana 


This picture shows young Bronson (Mr. Philip Leslie) and the Belle (Miss Madge Lessing) when she appears at Bronson’s party at Naragansett in the last act, 


Mr. Leslie has been replaced by Mr. Louis Bradfield 
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Mr. Martin 
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Harvey’s Clergyman Dramatist. 


White 


MR. SIDNEY PAXTON 


Son of the late Rev. Paxton Hood 


t is a remarkable sign of the times that 
three new plays which will shortly see the 
light are the product of the Church. Thus the 
play founded on the story of Eugene Aram 
which Mr. Martin Harvey produces at the 
Avenue on the 14th is the work of the Rev. 
Freeman Wills and the Rev. Frederick 
Langbridge, while Paolo and Francesca and 
Ulysses, which will be staged respectively at 
the Sc. James’s and the Haymarket, are the 
work of Mr. Stephen Phillips, who is the son 
of the precentor of Peterborough Cathedral. 

Mr. Wills, who has already collaborated 
with Mr. Langbridge in writing Zhe Only 
Way, has been vicar of St. Agatha, Fins- 
bury, for the last thirty years. He is the 
brother of the late W, G. Wills, the drama- 
tist, whose life he published. He has written 
the following plays ; Sedgemoor, Put Asun- 
der, and The Golden Land in conjunction 
with Henry Herman. Mr. Langbridge is the 
vicar of St. John’s, Limerick. He is widely 
known by his verses. 

Among the most notable clergymen who 
have written plays is the Rev. John Home. 
It is 144 years since Home’s Douglas 
was produced at Covent Garden. Dean 
Milman began his career as a_ poet by 
a drama called Fazéo, the Florentine al- 
chemist, “an attempt to revive the old 
national drama with greater simplicity.” The 
play was first acted at the Surrey Theatre 
without the author’s knowledge under the title 
The Italian Wife, and it became a great 
success. It was performed for the first time 
in London in 1818 and becam: a great part 
with Fanny Kemble, while Madame Ristori 
had it translated into Italian and produced it 
with immense success. 

One of the most ironic cases of a play- 
actor born of the Church is that of 
Mr. Walter Bentley, for his. father, the 
famous Dr. Begg, who was such a con- 
spicuous figure in the Free Church movement 
in Scotland, frowned on the theatre, although 
his commanding presence, his splendid voice, 
and his excellent elocution would have made 
him a good actor. His son, Walter, was 
educated for the Church, but the fact that 
Robert Burns was an ancestor may account 


THE REV. FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 
Adapter of Eugene Aram 


for the fact that he soon flung up the kirk. 
He went to sea, and while in Auckland he 
took the final plunge and became a profes- 
sional actor. Then he came to London and 
was known here for some years, acting with 
Mr. Wyndham, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Sothern, and other managers. Mr. Bentley 
also married an actress, who made her first 
appearance in the Albert Hall under the 
name of Miss Florence Grant. She had a 
Spanish father, a Sicilian mother, and was 


MR. WALTER BENTLEY 


Son of the late Rev. Dr. Begg 


born in Naples. There is another Walter 
Bentley, for the Rev. Walter E. Bentley, rector 
of All Souls, New York, founded the Ameri- 
can branch of the Actors’ Church Union of 
England. He was born at Sheffield in 1864, 
went to the United States in 1880, and soon 
after joined the dramatic profession, playing 
Shaksperean and other parts. Eventually he 
left the stage and took holy orders. 

One of the most notable cases of actors 
who have come from the Church is atforded by 
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Ellis 
MR. CHARLES HAWTREY 


Son of the late Rev. John Hawtrey 


the Hawtreys—Charles, George, and William. 
Their father, the late Rev. John Hawtrey, was 
for twenty-seven years a master at Eton. 

Mr. Harold Kyrle Bellew is the son of the 
late Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, the well-known 
public reader and reciter. Mr, C. H. E. 
Brookfield is the son of the celebrated 
preacher, the Rev. W. H. Brookfield, who 
succeeded to the pulpit of the Rev. J. C. M. 
Bellew. Mr. William Lestocq, who looks after 
Mr. Charles Frohman’s affairs in London, is 
the son of a clergyman and member of a 
family well known in the Bombay Presidency. 
His real name is William Lestocq Woolridge, 
Mr. Forbes Dawson was the son of the Rev. 
William Vancrosser Dawson, M.A , who joined 
the Church of Rome. 

Nonconformity is responsible for Mr. 
Sidney Paxton, who has been playing the part 
of the amorous alderman in The Night of the 
Parity. He isason of the late Rev. Paxton 
Hood, the well-known Congregationalist, who 
was a striking preacher and an indefatigable 
writer. His son, the actor, began his career 
as journalist under the late W. G. Baxter. 
He joined the theatrical profession in 1879, 
became a member of Arthur Lloyd’s Con- 
cert Party, and he has been twenty years 
on the regular stage. During twelve of these 
he has been under three managements only— 
seven years with Mr. Compton, three and a 
half years with Mr. Penley (for he played 
the part of Spettigue in Charley's Aunt at 
the Globe Theatre 1,026 times), and he was 
twelve months with Mr, Martin Harvey. 
Mr. Paxton married an actress. 

Mr. H. O. Nicholson of Mr. Benson’s 
company is the son of Canon Nicholson of 
Leamington. Miss Ellen Terry’s husband, 
Charles Kelly, was the son of the Rev. Henry 
Wardell, the first rector of Winlaton. The 
list could be extended almost indefinitely. 

The Church has also given us_ several 
actresses, including Mrs. Langtry, who is the 
daughter of the late Rev. W.C. le Breton, 
Dean of Jersey. The Vanbrughs are daughters 
of the late Rev. Reginald Barnes, a preben- 
dary of Exeter Cathedral. Miss _ Lilian 
Braithwaite (now at the St. James’s) is also 
the daughter of a clergyman. 
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MR. MANUEL GARCIA 


M«" Manuel Garcia, the promising young 

baritone who made a most successful 
appearance at the Popular Concerts a short 
time since, is the grandson of the veteran 
teacher bearing the same name and grand- 
nephew to Malibran and Pauline Viardot. 
The founder of this musical family, Manuel 
Garcia—the celebrated tenor—was the father 
of the present great teacher of singing, who 
is in his ninety-eighth year and retains all his 
faculties, also of Madame Pauline Viardot, 
who is eighty-two and still teaches in Paris. 
Another daughter was the celebrated Malibran, 
who died from an accident in the hunting 
field at the early age of twenty-eight. Coming 
from such a musical stock it is not surprising 
that the young singer naturally took to music 
when very young, studying the piano, har- 
mony, and counterpoint for four years at the 
Royal College of Music, of which institution 
he became an associate in 1898. 
Mr. Garcia studied singing 
in Paris under the celebrated 
Bouhy, who predicts a great 
future for the young artist in 
opera as his voice is powerful 
and of a beautiful sympathetic 
quality. 


iss Liza Lehmann, who has 
written the music for 
The Twin Sister at the Duke 
of York’s, comes of a_ very 
artistic stock, She is the 
daughter of Mr. Rudolf Leh- 
mann, the artist. Her mother, 
a daughter of Robert Chambers, 
the publisher, used to write 
songs over the initials “A. L.” 
Her father’s brother, Frederick, 
married her mother’s sister, 
Nina, and is the mother of 
Mr. R. C. Lehmann, oarsman, 
humorist, and politician. 
Another of her mother’s sisters 
married the father of Ménie 
Muriel Dowie (Mrs, Henry 
Norman), the author of A Gér/ 
in the Karfathians. Miss 
Lehmann’s sisters are Mrs, 
Barry Pain and Mrs. Helen 
Allen, the wife of one of the 
many translators of Omar 
Khayyam, and she herself in 
private life is Mrs. Herbert 
Bedford. She was born in 
London and _ studied singing 
with her mother and Mr, 
Randegger. Her masters in 
composition were Raunkilde 
of Rome, Fraudenburg — of 
Wiesbaden, and Hamish Mac- 
Cunn of London, 


MR. CASTLEMAN 


In the 
Concert-room. 


he was first known to the public as a soprano 
singer, and made her début at one of 
the ‘‘ Pops” in 1885. From that date until 
her marriage in 1894 she sang at all the 
principal concerts in England. Her style of 
singing was unique, and she at once became 
a great favourite. Upon her marriage with 
Mr. Bedford she retired from the concert plat- 
form and has since devoted herself to musical 
composition. The public lost a charming 
singer but gained an excellent song-writer. 


MISS LIZA LEHMANN 
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Bassano 


MISS EDNA THORNTON 


[2 her compositions one can always trace 

the dainty songstress. Liza Lehmann, 
the song-writer, is always Liza Lehmann, 
the singer. When you play her music you 
can imagine that she is on the platform of 
St. James’s Hall singing her songs to a 
hushed and spell-bound audience. She ever 
had individuality, and that individuality has 
now become embodied in her writings. In 
addition to a great number of songs she has 
published two excellent song-cycles, “In a 
Persian Garden” and “The Daisy Chain,” 
and has also set several poems for solo, 
chorus, and orchestra. 


M: Henry Castleman, who is not only a 

singer but a composer, is a Dorsetshire 
man. He began his musical education at the 
age of eighteen, studying singing under Mr, 
Henschel and Mr. Randegger. His first 
public appearance was with 
M. Victor Maurel at a concert 
given at the Duchess of New- 
castle’s house in Hill Street 
two years ago. He has since 
sung with Mr. Ben Davies and 
other well-known artists. Mr. 
Castleman is the composer of 
the music to Mr, Gilbert 
Parker’s Canadian songs, also 
to songs by Fiona Macleod and 
“The Asra” by Heine. 


M*s Edna Thornton is a 
young contralto who has. 
already gained a _ prominent 
position in the foremost rank 
of native singers. She was. 
born at the small village of 
Oakenshaw near Bradford and 
came to London about three 
years ago. She has appeared 
frequently at the Queen’s Hall 
Ballad Concerts and at the 
Royal Choral Society’s oratorio 
fixtures, She is always in de- 
mand for the numerous concerts. 
given by the Sunday League. 
She has toured with Mad2me 
Patti and Mr, Joseph O’Mara. 


he 143rd anniversary of the 
birth of Burns is to be 
celebrated in the Albert Hallon 
the 25th, at which Miss Mar- 
garet Macintyre, Mr, Andrew 
Black, Madame — Sobrino, 
Madame Kirxby Lunn, and 
others will sing. The band of 
the Scots Guards, the London 
Scottish Choir, and the pipers. 
of the Scottish Clans Associa-- 
tion will also appear. 
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Miss Ruth Davenport at the Alhambra. 
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Miss Ruth Davenport, who appears in the ballets of Santa Claus and Gretna Green at the Alhambra, has during her nine years' stage experience divided her time almost 

equally between America and this country. Miss Davenport, who is a Londoner by birth, made what was practically her début at the Avenue Theatre in The Old Guard, 

leaving for America at the end of the run. In the States she toured fcr three or four years, for two of which she played Evangeline with Mr, Rice's company. She also sang 

at concerts and even in church choirs. In 1897 we find her back again in London, appearing at the Empire Theatre as a ballad vocalist; then at the Duke of York's in The 

Dandy Fifth; Daly's Theatre to play Miss Marie Tempest’s part in Te Greek Slave during that lady's holiday ; and the Lyceum, where Miss Davenport was Liza in The 

Snow Man, That was her last appearance at the theatres, for since then she has been at the Alhambra, first of all as an ordinary “turn” and afterwards as the principal 
vocalist. Miss Davenport ye.rns to play again in a real light opera 
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CURRENT SPORTS 


The ‘‘New” Hunting Man.—Sportsmen of the old 
school are deploring the fact that their sons no longer 
act up to the axiom, “What was good enough for my 
father is good enough for me,” that on the contrary 
they state quite frankly what was good enough for 
their fathers is very far indeed from being good enough for them. 
Personally I think we ought to feel exceedingly grateful to the 
younger generation for this step they have taken and are taking in 
the right direction. It is high time the atrocious axiom quoted above 
should be put out of court once and for ever. Every man and 
woman who is not what Mark Twain calls a “human vegetable ” 
must admit that your hunting man of to-day who runs up to town, if 
not every evening at any rate very frequently, and who generally 
remains in town when hunting is stopped, is a far more intelligent, 
entertaining, and in a word rational, being than your shallow-brained 
sportsman of yesterday ever was—who thought and spoke and read and 
wrote and dreamed of nothing but sport sport, sport, from year’s end to 
year’s end. To my mind there are no two sports in the wide world 
so fascinating as fox-hunting and game-shooting ; but after all there 
are other matters to be thought of, other interests to be considered 
by grown men who are not absolutely hare-brained or bird-witted. 


Fox-hunters and Automobiles.—Dissatisfaction is being ex- 
pressed in certain circles at the advertisements that have appeared 
lately to the effect that all persons are requested to refrain from 
bringing automobiles to the meets of various specified packs of 
hounds. Similar notices were published during the first two hunting 
seasons after the safety bicycle had been taken up by Society which 
spells itself with a capital, with the result that the horses in those 
countries took much longer to grow accustomed to the sight of “the 
new-fangled abominations,” as they were called at the time, than 
they otherwise would have done. Of course horses will shy at 
almost any ‘‘ new-fangled ” contrivance or vehicle they see for the 
first time—only the other day an accident was caused in London by 
a hansom horse which took fright at a flock of sheep—but as they 
will have to become accustomed to the sight and sound of auto- 
mobiles sooner or later surely it would be. better: for them to do so 
when the latter are being handled for the most part by gentlemen— 
by which I mean men with plenty of consideration for the feelings 
of others and ready to pull up at an instant’s notice if they happen 
to meet horses in any way restive—than it will be for them to do so 
when the automobiles are as likely as not under the control of irre- 
sponsible persons who care not in the least whom they meet or how 
much mischief they may cause. 


With the Pytchley.—The Pytchley hunts over a portion of 
Northamptonshire and Leicestershire, and this according to 
“Brooksby” is a country which requires the best-bred hunter, 
bold, fast, a big jumper, temperate and able to stay, for “a bad one 
cannot get over the country at all, and a second-class one will only 
spoil your pleasure and ruin your nerve.” It may, therefore, be 
well imagined that such a country as this is scarcely to be described 
as an old gentleman’s country, but rather one which appeals more 
to first-rate riders to hounds and keen sportsmen. 


CALLING HOUNDS OUT OF COVER 
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AND PASTIMES. 


Famous Pytchley Masters.—The Pytchley is an ex- 
ceedingly old pack and dates back to the year 1750, 
when an Earl Spencer was the first master and continued 
as such till 1793. There have been some six or seven 


and twenty masters during the 150 years of the hunt’s 
existence, and amongst them are some historic names, such as 
Mr. George 


“Squire Osbaldeston,” 1827-34 ; Payne, 1835-8; 
q 35 


EARLY ARRIVALS AT A MEET OF THE PYTCHLEY HOUNDS 


Lord Althorp, Lord Sondes, Sir Bellingham Graham, Lord Chester- 
field, Mr. “Tom” Smith, Mr, Masters, Lord Hopetoun, and many 
others. The present master, Mr. W. M. Wroughton, has been master 
since 1894, having been re-elected in 1895. The fields are very 
large and the number of ladies who hunt with this pack are almost 
more numerous than the men. It is as well to warn those who may 
contemplate hunting with this pack to take a line of their own if 
they desire to avoid accidents, as I regret to say strange stories 
continually reach me of the callous way some ladies conduct 
themselves as regards riding one down, 


A Splendid Country.—The country is an ideal one for hunting— 
undulating in character, strongly fenced, and any quantity of pasture. 
In the centre of the hunt there is a certain amount of plough 
and grass, but chiefly the latter. 
Wire is well marked where it 
exists, but there is happily little 
of it. At present there are some 
fifty-five couples of hounds at 
the kennels at Brixworth, the 
hunt servants being John Isaac, 
huntsman since 1895, who 
previous to this was first whip 
for five years, and before then 
second whip from 1882 to these 
hounds. The present whips are 
G. Leaf and C. Waters. The 
subscription to this pack is £25, 
and this produces about £6,000 
per annum, though I under- 
stand that since Mr. Wroughton’s 
election as master for some 
reason or other this has been 
reduced by £1,000. 
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FOX-HUNTING WITH THE PYTCHLEY. 


A GROUP AT THORNBY HALL 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. John Gee, Major Stracey, Mr. Fenwick, Count Larich, Mr. Wroughton (master), Lady Pender, 
Sir James Pender, Mr. Budd, Mrs. H. Bentley, the Earl of Cork, Mr. H. Bentley 


MISS CROSS AND MR. CROSS OF CALTHORPE TOWERS MR. W. M. WROUGHTON, THE MASTER-OF THE PYTCHLEY 
Talking with F. H. Isaac, the huntsman With F. H. Isaac, the huntsman 
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A MEET AT SIR CHARLES ISHAM'S AT LAMPORT 
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DEAR FRAULEIN. 5 : . 


A COMPLETE STORY. By W. Pett Ridge. 


rather want to tell you, if you don’t mind, 

how we all disliked dear Fraulein, how 

we all came to look upon her as the most 

precious person on earth, and then again how 

—but I suppose in telling a story it is not a 
bad plan to begin at the beginning. 

We went out—father, mother, we two girls, 
and dear Fraulein—by the P. and O. boat, 
Egypt, in May. We took tickets through to 
Marseilles, but Fraulein’s arrangement was 
that we were to get off at Gibraltar, do a 
month in Spain (“ Spain,” said Fraulein with 
a little skip, “the home of romance !”) come 
back to Gib., go on to Marseilles by another 
P. and O. boat, and return overland. Father 
had been ordered a thorough change and had 
thought of North Wales ; mother had had 
influenza and was inquiring about Torquay ; 
but it will give you some idea of the dogmatic 
way in which Fraulein managed the house- 
hold in Clarendon Place when I tell you that 
these projects when she announced her decision 
were immediately dismissed. Fraulein had 
been our governess, and by the time her 
teaching services were no longer required she 
had made herself so indispensable that no 
one had ever thought of asking her to leave. 
Her method was to find out what we wanted 
to do and to tell us that we mustn’t, and in 
this way she had succeeded in making herself 
the most unpopular person north of Hyde Park. 

We rested a few days at Gibraltar, and 
then rose at some unearthly hour one morning 
and crossed by the steamer to Algeciras, and 
it was there for the first time that we realised 
how completely she had the entire party under 
her control. For Fraulein knew Spanish and 
the rest of us had only learnt how to say 
“Anda!” when we wished beggars to go 
away, and this word, useful in itself, was an 
insufficient outfit fora month’s journey in a 
strange land. Thus when the train had 
climbed its four or five hours’ journey to Ronda 
and Fraulein suddenly announced, “ We stay 
here to-night,” father and mother, who were 
anxious to get onto Seville, just glanced at 
each other and said weakly, “Oh yes! Yes! 
Quite so ! Of course!” as though it had been 
their own idea. In the hotel over the station, 
after Fraulein had gone to rest, we two girls 
had a long talk with father and mother. We 
pointed out that they were paying the expenses 
of the trip and that it was for them to show 
assertiveness. 

“Well, look here, dears!” said mother. 
“There is a good deal in what you say. You 
have a talk to her yourselves in the morning,” 

“Oh no,” [ said hastily. 5 

“We couldn’t possibly,” agreed my sister 
trembling. 

“It’s quite the duty of a grown-up,” I 
urged. 

“You see,” said my sister, “she wouldn’t 
listen to us.” 

“Fact of it is,” remarked father, “ all three 
of you are afraid of Fraulein.” 


“Then,” I said triumphantly, “ that 
narrows it down. You are the only one 
who——” 


“ Tmpossible !” replied father, turning pale 
and going out to smoke his cigar. “Quite 
impossible. I never could argue with a 
woman.” 


“But what is to be done?” I asked 
heatedly, turning to mother. “Are we to be 
ruled and commanded and dictated to, and— 
and——” 

“ Domineered over,”’ prompted my sister. 

“Domineered over,” I went on “by this 
tiresome, impossible person ? ” 

“‘T suppose so, dear,” answered my mother 
helplessly. ‘Really I see no other plan ! 
Go to by-bye both of you and I’ll try to think 
it over.” 

If mother did think over the matter 
(which I am inclined to doubt) she had no 
solution ready the next morning, and Fraulein 
at breakfast announced the programme for 
the day in her usual decisive manner. I 
don’t know why it was that on this occasion 
we all resented this specially, but when the 
donkeys came round in front of the station 
laden as though they were conveying bedding, 
father had gone to the “Alameda,” mother 
had a headache, and my sister and I were 
hiding downstairs near tothe booking office. 
It seemed from what Fraulein told mother 
that the blue-chinned man in a large flat- 
brimmed white hat who was in charge of the 
donkeys declared that he must be paid in 
full just as though the ride through the valley 
had been taken. This Fraulein proclaimed 
to be an imposition, and putting on her blue 
spectacles and her worst hat (all of her hats 
were bad, but this one, which we called “ 1892,” 
made her look hideous) she mounted one of 
the donkeys and set forth alone. 

“Thank goodness we are rid of her for 
a while,” we said, and went through the 
village to join father in the gardens. 

Fraulein did not return to lunch. Such a 
good, happy lunch we had, talking at our 
ease and with no fear of contradiction from 
her. Fraulein did not come back totea. My 
sister and I made tea ourselves, and this was 
great fun. Fraulein did not return to dinner. 
This alarmed mother, and although the rest 
of us urged that the fact made cause for satis- 
faction rather than alarm, she insisted that 
father should try to find someone who under- 
stood English or French that the proper 
inquiries might be made. Father did find a 
man who spoke French, and then I was called 
upon to act as interpreter, but the only thing 
I could remember for the moment was a piece 
of poetry commencing, “Ou sont les neiges 
dantan?” and this seemed in the special 
circumstance of but little use. 

I was just beginning to formulate some 
questions when a note written on the inside 
of a used envelope which had Fraulein’s 
address, care of father, was brought in by the 
Spanish waiter. 

‘“‘ Here’s a most terrific lark,” cried my sister 
as she read it. “Fraulein has been carried 
off by some Spanish outlaws and they want a 
ransom of 5,000 pesetas.” 

“ How muchis that ?” asked father. I gave 
him the translation. 

“JT won’t pay a single penny,” declared 
father, striking the table with his fist. 

“They give twenty-four hours,” went on 
my sister reading, “twenty-four hours for an 
answer.” 

“ And then what ?” asked mother, 

“The note doesn’t say.” 
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“Tt’s some confounded foreign long-firm 
swindle,” cried father vehemently, “and I 
won’t be a party to it. Besides, how do we 
know that the note comes from her?” 

“It’s in her handwriting,” said my sister. 

“ Undoubtedly,” remarked mother, ‘‘ some- 
thing has evidently happened or she would 
have been back ere this. I’ve never known: 
her to miss a meal before in all the long, long 
years she has been with us.” 

The messenger, it seemed, had left the 
envelope and disappeared ; this fact absolved 
us from the responsibility of sending an imme- 
diate reply, but increased the feeling of worry 
that was gradually making headway and 
defeating the first sensation of relief. -I told 
mother that they would be sure to send the 
messenger again, but mother took a desolate 
view and gave such a vivid account of the fate: 
of dear Fraulein, prompted by memories of 
the Spanish Inquisition, that we all became 
terrified, and father, asserting himself in the 
most extraordinary way, commanded her to: 
stop, and mother thereupon withdrew from the 
consultation announcing her intention of 
washing her hands of the entire matter... This. 
necessitated a great show of diplomacy on the 
part of the rest of us, and it took so long to: 
appease mother’s wounded feelings and to 
assure her that Zer advice and her assistance: 
were quite indispensable that by the time we 
had succeeded in accomplishing this it was time 
for bed, and we went off without having come 
to any decision in regard to dear Fraulein. 

Usually my sister and I devoted a quarter 
of an hour every night to the discussion of 
dear Fraulein’s faults, but that evening we 
gave double the time to praise of her virtues. 
and qualities and to dread anticipations of 
the cruelties to which she would be subjected. 
My sister made grisly prophecy to the effect 
that the messenger next morning would bring 
the poor sweet creature’s right ear, and this 
ensured for us both a horrid sleepless night. 

The messenger called the next morning 
whilst we were pretending to eat rolls and 
butter and weeping silently in our coffee. He 
brought no ear but another communication 
from dear Fraulein written on the spare side 
of a sheet of letter paper; on the other it had 
some words dated from Notting Hill in a 
man’s handwriting with his reasons for desiring 
to cancel an engagement, incompatibility of 
temper, and the fact that Fraulein had not so: 
much money in the bank as she had origi- 
nally stated, and this communication said :— 

“DEAREST AND KINDEST OF FRIENDS,— 
I consider it most inhuman of you not to have 
replied instantly to my first letter. I am sure 
if you had been in my position and I had 
been in yours I should have taken action 
immediately. 

“The two simply hideous old women who 
are watching me are not unkind, but I gather 
from them that unless the money comes to- 
day before sunset I shall, oh horrors! be 
compelled to wed the son of one of 
them, a tall strapping fellow who appears to 
view me with a certain amount of natural 
admiration. You know that rather than do 
this I would die. I make a final entreaty to 
you. The amount seems large, but it is really 
nothing compared with the value of my 
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The New Holiday Tableaux at Madame Tussaud’s. 
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“BABES IN THE WOOD” 


Among many new holiday attractions at Madame Tussaud’s, Ltd., these tableaux make a welcome alleviation to the sombre atmosphere 
of the Chamber of Horrors 
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liberty, and if you had known all the dis- 
appointments I have endured in the past, 
disappointments of which I have told you 
nothing, you would understand, I think, and 
pity me. 

“Carlos asks me to say that he is willing 
to reduce the sum demanded to 4,000 
pesetas if I will but allow him to kiss my 
hand, and if you will now do your part I will 
do mine cost what it may. 

“Tf your hearts are made of stone, farewell. 
Think sometimes of me and have an 
announcement of my demise inserted in the 
Times and the Morning Post. My age can 
be mentioned as thirty-nine—*YouR AGONY- 
STRICKEN FRIEND.” 

“Some one go down and hold the mes- 
senger fast,” ordered my mother, wiping her 
eyes. My sister flew. 

“JT don’t care for this haggling,” said 
father doubtfully. “When I’m making a 
deal I like the other side to mention a figure 
and stick to it.’ 

“But 4,000 pesetas is less than 5,000,” 
argued mother. She appealed to me and I 
confirmed this. 

“T know, I know,” said father irritably. 
“But the point is this. They have come 
down 1,000 ; if we stand out for a bit they 
may come down 2,000,” 

“ But meanwhile——” 

“And if she comes back she will never let 
us hear the last of it.” 

“ That’s true,” sighed mother. 

“We've got until sunset,” I pointed out. 

“Go down, my dear,” said father to me, 
“and try to make the boy understand that he 
is to return for a final answer at four o’clock 
to-day. I don’t believe in doing these things 
in a hurry.” 

Father’s disinclination for speed had to 
be counteracted, and that day we three 


A Simple 


Competition for the 


women argued with him so pitifully that when 
the hour of four a rived he had the bag of 
English notes and gold ready in a seakd 
parcel, and when the messenger came again it 
was handed to him with words of caution 
in nearly every language but his own. Then 
we waited. 

“I’m getting more terrified now,” declared 
mother as we sat after dinner awaitng Friéu- 
lein’s return “than I was before.” 

“ She’s sure to speak her mind,” said father, 
moving the wine glasses nervously. 

“We shall get the worst of it,” said my 
sister to me. “And when we return to 
town the account she will manage to give of 
our heartless conduct towards her at a time of 
imminent peril doesn’t bear thinking of.” 

“She will be here,” we all said in a regret- 
ful chorus, “in half-an-hour.” 

Fraulein did not return in half-an-hour, 
did not come back that night, and it was only 
the next day after staying in, awaiting her, 
that the murky-faced messenger brought with 
every appearance of amusement a final note. 
“The money had arrived a /ast,” wrote Friu- 
lein, underlining the two words. She hoped 
we should never regret the small outlay. For 
her part she had been treated with so much 
kindness and Carlos had made proposals of 
such an extremely high-minded, honourable 
nature that she had decided to remain where 
she was. For some time past she had felt 
herself out of sympathy with the family, and 
in view of the fact that no woman had more 
than one life in this world it was her duty to 
make the best of it. Her boxes could be sent 
on carriage prepaid to the address enclosed, 
and she hoped we should all get back safely 
to Algeciras, 

“Four thousand pesetas,” said father 
cheerfully. “Well, well! Not dear at the 
price.” 
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Our Acrostic Competition. 


The following have sent correct solu- 
tions to Double Acrostic No. 1:— 


Alpha, Art, Asp, Aylwards, Alex, Baff, 
Brown-Owl, Bunker, Boonie, By-Spes, Bede,. 
Bel, Boveen, Buss, Boy, Berth, Buff-Orp, 
Bydand, Caber, Calpe, Cleek, Clare, Cobbler, 
Colin, Cartie, Chef, Cid, Cig, Cobo, Cossack, 
Dico, Dinah, Dorridge, Dodo, Dugli, Dickory,. 
Doatie, Drum, Eel, Espoir, Eisma, Elsa, 
Evelyn, Edina, Elf, Eta, Elma, Forest-Fraud, 
Frills, Flip, Frank, Fern, French, Foenus, 
Gander, Goat, Gayton, Games, Gem, 
Guessed, Gyp, Herb, Ham, Heath, Hector, 
Herts, Icicle, Jip, Jack, Jane, Junius, Jumbo, 
Jester, Keh, Kit, Ko, Kyd, Lamplights, Lex. 
(Dursley), Lex (Exeter), Lictor Lily, Luck,. 
Mab (Langholm), Mab, Magog, Mill May 
(Rathgar), May, Magunota, Madcap, Mag, 
Mag, Mogus, Music (Birkenhead), Music, 
Micat, Nella, Negro, Nell, Nimmo, Nimble, 
Nosmos, Ord, Osiris, Opus, Othello, Owl,. 
Pym, Paley, Pickles, Pollygrey, Paw, Paul,. 
Pint, Pipette, Pat (Hackney), Pat, Pembroke, 
Quill, Rockdale, Ryde, Res, Roberts, Rob- 
Roy, Rota, Rowena, Sander, Scotia, Sec, 
Scot, Spes, Scroggs, Seagull, Shram, She, 
Sursum, Susan, Thistle, Torpedo, Toff, 
Twala, Tony, Tim, Tina, Tomcat, Ubique,,. 
Usher, Vac, Vic, Whiff-Waff, Weasel, 
Wotcher, Winkle, Wilson (Lonsdale), Yam,, 
Zero, Zyzy, Zoo, Zingari, Zenobia, Zebra. 

There are two of Mag, May, Music, Mab, 
Lex, and Pat respectively. The owners of 
these are requested’ to choose others more 
distinctive, taking care to mention the old 
ones as well. 

Roberts and Wilson sent no pseudonyms.. 
They are requested to keep these names. 


Holiday Evenings. 


y way of providing our readers with some amusement for the Christmas holiday evenings we shall during the 
holidays, i.e., for the next fortnight, publish a series of acrostics and offer three prizes of £5, £3, and £2 for 


correct solutions. 


The first of the series was published in Toe TatLer of December 25. Full particulars of the rules. 


and conditions which must be observed by competitors will be found below. We shall publish with the least possible 
delay the names and addresses of the winners, but owing to the exigencies of going to press it will be impossible to. 
publish the list of winners for at least a fortnight after the date on which the competition closes. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


I. The series consists of four 
double acrostics issued consecutively. 
THE TATLER will give to the reader 
who solves correctly the largest num- 
ber of these a prize of £5, and to the 
readers who solve the next largest 
number prizes of £3 and £2 respec- 
tively. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics 
must be guessed exactly and no 
alternatives can be accepted. For 
the lights or cross-bars alternative 
guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than 
two words may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the 
Acrostic Editor’s decision is final in 
all cases, and that no correspondence 
can be entered into on any subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie ” in 
the competition special extra acrostics 
will be given for the guessing off of 


Double Acrostic No. 3, 


Common, but seasonable. 


l. This your own wife may be. 

2. Less than a case of she. 

3, Must not be confused with stop. 

4, Omen would connect with hop. 

5. And if you do but guess the rights of me 
6. Before those sunny fountains less the C. 
7. Honour or dishonour, war or sport. 


8. Parting salute quite short, yet not so short. 
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the “tie,” or the prize may be divided: 
among the “tied” solvers as the: 
Acrostic Editor shall decide. 

g 5. Answers to the acrostics must: 
be addressed to “ The Acrostic Editor, 
THE TATLER, Great New Street, 
London, E.C.,” and must be delivered. 
at the office not later than first post: 
on the Monday following the date of 
issue. 

6. Solutions should be signed by: 
a pseudonym written most distinctly, 
Print characters are preferred both 
for the pseudonyms and the solutions.. 
If the Acrostic Editor cannot read 
the solutions they will be disqualified. 
It is not necessary to send the real 
name and address until they are 
asked for. Short pseudonyms are 
preferred. Long ones may be cut 
down by the Acrostic Editor. Post 
cards are not advisable because they 
are liable to detention and oblitera- 
tion. Competitors not complying 
with these rules may be disqualified. 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


r. Robertson Nicoll appears in this issue of THE TATLER as 
one of the series of “ Editors in their Dens.” Dr. Nicoll has 
edited the Zafositor, founded and edited the British Weekly, the 
Bookman, the Woman at Home, and the British Monthly. He 
has written many articles in the Daily Chronicle, in the Contem- 
porary, ana under the signature of “Claudius Clear” in the British 
Weekly ; for some years he wrote the “ Ecclesiastical Notes” for 
the //lustrated London News, a weekly article on books in the 
Sketch, and he has been the London correspondent of the New 
York Bookman, a post that he has but just resigned. Dr. Nicoll 
has also been a Presbyterian minister with a manse and all the rest 
of it; he has been literary adviser to the firm of Sonnenschein, 
and he is now literary adviser to the firm of Hodder and Stoughton. 
He has written many works—biographies, essays, and poems—and 
he has, perhaps, the keenest scent for a book that will sell of any 
man in the book bu-iness. 


he New York Vatfzon, which is not only the best critical journal 

of the United States but in my judgment the best critical 

journal of the English-speaking world, contains the following remarks 

on the completion of Mr. Rowland Prothero’s edition of Zhe Prose 
Works of Lord Byron :— 

Mr. Prothero, the editor of the Letters, has maintained to the very end the ligh 
standard which he set for himself when the first volume of the new Byron was 
published in 1898. Not the least remarkable thing about his work is its steadiness. 
The annotation is copious as it ought to be, but it is almost perfectly propcrtioned. 
History, literature, tepography, social chit-chat, the scandalous chronicle—every 
conceivable variety of material had to be sorted and sifted in these notes and 
ilustritions; and in al! departments Mr Prothero has shown himself equal to his 
task. He is fully aware of the principle which most scholiasts have never conceived 
—that a footnote should be as artistic as a cameo; and he is never in too great a 
hurry to give the last finish. As accurate as any Dryasdust of them all, he does not 
forget to be entertaining, and he seems incapable of losing heart or spirit over the 
most discouraging masses of detail. He never groans, like Carlyle, at the rubbish 
perhaps he is forced to ransack. If, as we are disposed to believe, nobody ever wrote 
better letters than Byron, surely no one ever made better notes than Mr. Prothero. 
It was a fortunate moment for the history of modern literature when Mr. Murray 
secured the services of so accomplished a scholar for this important undertaking. 


hose of us who have gone carefully through Mr. Prothero’s 

edition of the Byron Letters are quite willing to concede that 

this is not exaggerated praise; I might have thought it was had 

1 not learned accidentally that Mr. Prothero had had to st er his 

way cautiously through the very delicate and difficult quicksands 

of family pride and prejudice. Mr. Buxton Forman, indeed, in a 
reference in the 4¢henwum to Mr. Prothero’s six volumes, says :— 


We do not, for our part, blame him for omitting letters which he might have 
inserted had he seen fit to exhaust the sources of such documents even at the British 
Museum. But so sure as we are moving on in this brand-new century to various 
forms of freedom not yet enjoyed so surely must the time come when those who 
desire to read every scrap extant from the pen of Byron, and hanler to have it in 
print before their eyes, will have to be indulged ; and family scruples or whims which 
ought no longer to have any cogency, as well as commercial interests—still less 
tolerable as regulating our knowledge of our poets—must clearly give way. 


do not entirely agree with Mr. Forman ; there are a great many 

documents in connection with Byron which cannot possi'ly be 
published, although on the other hand I think it was unwise of his 
descendants to raise objections. At every point the final decision 
should have been left to Mr. Prothero’s tact and judgment. I 
find, by the way, that I was wrong in my inference that Mr. 
Prothero had declared that the letters to “ L.” were not genuine ; I 
believe I am tight in saying that Mr, Prothe o had a copy of these 
letters before him and was fully persuaded of their genuineness 
although he had not included them in his edition. 


| ere, at any rate, is one of these letters to ‘‘L.”—hitherto 
unpublished—that is not without characteristic touches :— 


Venice, Thursday. 
Dear L ,—It is not in the nature of things to stoop too low, and I trust you will not 
forget your proper dignity and mine, I will assist you when I can, and request my 


friends to remember vou when I die, it you continue respectable and honest, which is 
not too general among young ladies or gentlemen, at least in England. You have 
not forgotten my messages; I hope your friends and sisters will do you justice 
if you send them, and if you inform me of your intentions in the matter I will act 
accordingly ; but I cannot promise that all shall be satisfactorily arranged. Your 
letters are full of complaints about your station, your poverty, and myself, which is 
not worthy of you nor agreeable to me. 

Do you think that I am happy? Iam not at all times, and will endeavour to 
express my misery even to your satisfaction, but have at present no hopes of 
improving my condition nor yours, for which I am sorry but still hopeful. Ten years 
ago I had no expectation of my present life or of any friends, though I recollect 
nothing disagreeable of your own. My opinion is that I shall live beyond my 
reputation, as you have done, though perhaps variously, or both, and expect no 
better end than the ocean for the reception of my body, and sun or moon (God wot) 
for my soul. I cannot lawfully or logically look for more, and if in another life I am 
united to those I love I shall be fortunate in my decease, which is more than I have 
any reason to expect. Had I met with them at the commencement of my life I 
should have become at least a less trouble to my friends or delight to my enemies, 
who have not been few nor quiet lately. The regenerators of morality are savage 
and suburban, but I hope to distance them all by and by after their own sort. You do 
not know my sister; she is one of the best and kindest of women I have ever met 
with. Ifshe can be any consolation to you, or assist your family in any way, I beg you 
will apply to her with my authority and this letter—Yours affectionately, Byron. 


pase is an exceedingly well-written article in the December 

Blackwood by Mr. George Street on the Byron Letters. It 
is of interest primarily as indicating the way in which Mr. Prothero’s 
admirable collection of Byron material interests a mind of keen 
intelligence and wide culture that has known very little of the Byron 
story apart from these new volumes. Mr. Street, for example, 
expresses regre* that a certain letter should have been printed by 
Mr, Prothero and declares that it is not pleasant reading, whereas 
one wonders what Mr. Street would say if he had seen a number of 
letters by Byron which, happily, are still unpublished and probably 
never will be published. On certain sides of his character Byron, 
indeed, does not leave much scope for hero-worship—but he is one of 
the most fascinating topics for the literary student all the same. 


“T*ake another point in Mr. Street’s article. He refers to Byron’s 

tribute to Shelley contained in a letter to Murray. “That 
s ntence,” he says, “is alone worth a new edition of the Le¢ters.” 
As a matter of fact that sentence stands in any number of previous 
Byron books. Itis to be found in Moore’s Zz/e, it is to be found 
in Trelawny, and elsewhere. I give it in parallel columns from 
Moore and from Mr. Prothero :— 


You were all mistaken about Shelley, 
who was without exception the best and 
least selfish man I ever knew.—Moore, 
v. 350, Letter to John Murray. 


You were all brutally mistaken about 
Shelley, who was without exception the 
best and least selfish man I ever knew. I 
never knew one who was not a beast in 
comparison —Prothero, vt. 99, 


he Atheneum reviewer takes Moore to task in that he left out 

those last words, “I never knew one who was not a beast 

in comparison.” But surely it is not necessary to attribute any 

very sinister motive to Moore in this connection ; the salient element 

in the eulogy was there, and Moore probably Icft out these words, 

as he left out hundreds of others, from a laudable desire to 
compress. 


r. G. W. E. Russell has at length brought his “ Onlooker’s Note- 
book” in the A/anchester Guardian to a compleion. 1 
should be glad to hear that these articles—some of the best that 
have appeared in an English newspaper of late—are to be reprinted. 
They would certainly make a capital book—a book full of good 
anecdote and much sound wisdom. In one of his concluding 
articles Mr. Russell told a story of staying at a country house and 
attending the church service. The vicar, who looked rather like 
O'd Father Christmas, preached from the text, ‘‘ What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” The 
sermon was excellent, and at luncheon Mr. Russell praised it 
enthusiastically, but then discovered through the amused giggling 
of the sons and daughters that “ Mamma had written it.” 
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oubtless that fickle feminine autocrat, 
Dame Fashion, had many a quiet laugh 
to herself before the eventful 2nd of January. 
We had been giving her credit for a certain 
slackness of late. We had even accused her 
of “ Christmasing ” and forgetting her duty ; 
and the bitter plaint that there was nothing 
new had been the burden of all our reflections 
and consultations on the matter of dress. 


ut after all she has only been 
waiting to reveal herself in all 
her glory behind the footlights, and 
_ if she selected as the means of her 
dénouement the new play at the Hay- 
market with the essentially feminine 
name, can we blame her for “lying 
low,” like Brer Rabbit, until the “ con- 
venient season ” she has chosen ? 


(Prrecks and Frills has been in 

effect something in the nature 
of a revelation in matters modiste. 
Although the first novelty has worn off 
it has taught us some sound practical 
truths which are too important to be 
overlooked or dismissed in a word 
or two. One is the continued vogue 
of the Empire gown. Never has this 
style been more gracefully insisted 
upon, more effectively shown. Thes2 
charming examples of the skill of 
Messrs. Jay of Regent Street—for it 
is to, Jay we owe the toilettes in 
Act III. which are driving all the 
feminine portion of fashionable Lon- 
don crazy with emulation—are suffi- 
cient to set every woman planning 
the adornment of her person, be she 
short or tall, stout or the reverse, ina 
like manner. 


Gyre which is displayed as a model 

in the showrooms after the 
fashion of our own leading houses is 
given on the next page, and is com- 
posed of black point d’esprit veiling 
silver gauze, the net adorned as you 
see with trails of ivy in découpé black 
velvet (a style of decoration of which 
I spoke a few weeks back) and falling 
over a delicious foaming mass of pink 
chiffon frills. The little simulated 
bolero is of drawn and wired pink 
silk, a couple of pink tulle rosettes 
being placed in the front, from which 
depend twisted pink tassels like 
fuchsia stamens. Then there is the wonderful 
“Queen of Spain” gown likewise in the 
genre “ Empire.” Deep cream lace composes 
it, bordered all round with coiled bands of 
Russian sable dotted at intervals with tiny 
silver roses with wired epaulettes of lace, below 
which are crossed bands of fur and chains of 
diamonds, the front being of pure white chiffon 
adorned with bows of ivory lace diamantéé, 
and diamond tassels, the lace itself having a 
decoration of true-lovers’ knots of silver tissue 
falling over a snowy mass of white chiffon 
roses with silver centres—this is a gown ¢ouwde 


MISS 


ELLIS JEFFREYS’'S GOWN IN 


a fait grande dame, dignified and regal. A 
flashing emerald cabochon in the centre of 
the front immediately below’the décolletage 
catches one’s eye at every turn. 


f I have left Miss Ellis Jeffreys’s gown . 


undescribed until now it is certainly not 
from any lack of appreciation. The bodice, 
supplemented by a basque, is of pink taffetas 


—a rose-pink be it understood—richly applig ue 
with raised flowers in shaded pink silk, the 
ceinture being of a deeper shade of satin. In 
a sense it is a regular flower gown, for you 
must know that Madame La Mode’s latest 
coquetry has taken the form of a_ perfect 
craze for imitating flowers in every kind of 
material, and this fact is particularly evident 
in Frocks and Frills. The lace which drapes 
the silk collar is caught with heavy silken 
fuchsias in purple and shaded pink, like their 
dear old-fashioned counterparts, stamens and 
all, and the hat is a mass of Parma violets 
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supplemented with soft mauve and pink satin 
ribbons. Painted muslin over pink silk com- 


’ poses the skirt—a flower pattern of course— 


gathered above the deep flounce and adorned 
with satin bands veiled in drawn chiffon and 
finished with tiny bows back and front. 


iss Lottie Venne wears a long emerald- 
green glacé coat trimmed all round 
with a kind of feu/le pattern in a 
lighter shade and floating wing sleeves 
lined with gauged green chiffon, her 
gown being of lace over pale blue 
silk with a pale blue satin ce‘nture. 
Satin is almost a sine gud non, 
by the way, for the purpose of 
defining the waist, and in this in- 
stance has long ends of black tulle 
behind, fastened with turquoise and 
diamond buttons, while her hat is of 
écru straw trimmed with roses and 
black velvet ribbon. There is another 
lovely corn-coloured model gown of 
crépe de chine bountifully trimmed 
with écru lace and adorned with deep 
orange - coloured flowers, and with 
which is worn a truly exquisite toque 
of white straw trimmed with yellow 
roses and autumn leaves. 


ut the Romney dress! When 
one sees it one is inclined to 
give it the palm immediately, it is 
so delightfully fresh, Arcadian, and 
simple. It consists of a rose-patterned 
old picture Pompadour silk with a 
soft chiffon fichu fastened across the 
front with twisted pink silk cords. A 
black velvet waistbelt and a big black 
chip hat trimmed with black velvet 
and tulle complete the picturesque 
ensemble which sounds so eminently 
unimportant in the description but 
the original of which is so charming 
and dainty in the actual. Particu- 
larly noticeable, too, is the smart, dig- 
nified gown worn by Miss Grace Lane 
of black ard white silk cut ex dzas 
and trimmed with buttons and cord- 
ings of its own silk. It has a soft 
drapery of lace round the collar and 
effective touches of turquoise-blue and 
black velvet. 


Aes is another model of pale blue 

alpaca with loops and ornaments 
of blue foulard, the bolero being designed of 
pleated blue alpaca to correspond with a pretty 
under blouse of écru lace trimmed with pink 
and blue silk. Last, but not least, is the 
fascinating gown worn by a smart customer 
of ring-spot net trimmed with frills of the 
same, edged with black velvet ribbon, and 
embroidered with green taffetas; with this 
is worn a coat of green silk embroidered, as in 
the case of Miss Ellis Jeffreys’s gown, with its 
own material as well as with Valenciennes 
lace, a large black hat completing the 
picturesque effect. 
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[3 the first act, where they are gathered in 

the morning-room at Glen Gath, the 
dresses are fairly simple, and here Miss Grace 
Lane appears in a Princesse gown of willow- 
green “velour tibére,” the bolero embroidered 
with cloth, the collar of which is of tam- 
bour muslin opening over a lace chemisette 
and fastened with a pale blue silk scarf. 
Miss Muriel Beaumont is equally simply 
attired in a morning dress of cream-coloured 
Irish homespun trimmed with a square band 
embroidered with black wool and lines of 
black in the front of the shirt and round the 
folds of the skirt. It is softened by a lace 
chemisette and manchettes, with which is worn 
a yellow silk tie. In Act IJ. her gown is 
eminently picturesque, carried out in rose 
bengaline, with capuchon and sash of 
Pompadour silk and an embroidered 
muslin chemisette. Miss Grace Lane 
looks exceedingly well, too, in a white 
blouse of mousseline de soie with a 
pleated yoke of guipure and a little 
black taffetas coat with a coliar of 
blue ve'vet embroidered with gold and 
a black voile skirt. 


ut the cynosure of all eyes in this 
act is Miss Ellis Jeffreys in her 
Empire gown of pink satin souple 
veiled with écru lace with a satin 
bolero and large paste ornaments, the 
skirt a lovely mé/ange of tiny frills, 
frou-frous of lace, and Parma violets. 


Ghe disappears all too soon, how- 

ever, to doff this exquisite gar- 
ment and appear again in her gauze 
lace gown trimmed with shaded panne 
and satin souple over an under d-ess 
of blue peau de soie raye. The 
ceinture is of white panne distinguished 
by a chou with a paste and jet centre. 


] n Act LV. Miss Ellis Jeffreys’s gown 
is of a lovely pale shade of mauve 
taffetas richly embroidered with inser- 
tions of lace, gold, and steel thread 
and shot paillettes to harmonise with 
the silk, the vest being of finely- 
pleated white mousseline de soie 
adorned with tassels of mauve silk, 
and gold and silver cord depending 
from handsome fancy buttons, the 
sleeves likewise finished with tasse's 
and soft ruffles of Alencon lace, the 
box-pleated skirt being of changeant 
taffetas. With this she wears a 
toque of roses shading from a_ pale 
pink to rich damask, the foliage form- 
ing the crown. In the same act Miss 
Lottie Venne’s gown is of tinted 
Chantilly lace exquisitely embroi- 
dered with coloured chenille and 
chiffon flowers over white silk veiled 
with mousseline and softly ruched at the 
edge, the volant headed with an insertion 
of embroidered mousseline de soie outlined 
with gold tinsel. The bolero shows a peep 
of an under bodice of cream mousseline 
de soie adorned with gold sequins outlined 
by an embroidery of the same ins rtion, a band 
of which also defines the neck, while the 
ceinture is of /oz/e dor closely stitched, and 
the sleeves are carried out in Chantilly lace, 
flat and narrow at the top to emphasise the puffs 
of embroidered mousseline and finished by 
a deep cuff of lace. The hat worn with this 
dress is of finely-tucked écru net with a steel 
buckle, trimmed with two ostrich plumes and 
a band of black velvet ; this is an altogether 
charming and becoming confection. 


MODEL EMPIRE GOWN IN 
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. 


Mes Muriel Beaumont has also again 

changed her gown to a charming and 
ingenious creation of pale blue striped crépe de 
chine, the skirt adorned with stitched box pleats 
all round and tucked -at the bottom, the 
bodice being likewise box-pleated and dis- 
tinguished by stitched straps of ¢ozle d@’or over 
pleated mousseline of the same colour, while 
the collar is of’ fine lace afpligué encrusted 
with motifs of real Irish lace and piped 
with chestnut-brown miroir velvet, of wh'ch 


. material, too, the ceinture is composed. The 


pleated sleeves are finished with deep cuffs 
adorned with small gold tassels. A large blu > 
fancy straw hat, the brim edged with pink- 
tipped field daisies, is lined with tucked blue 
net and the crown encircled with blue satin 
ribbon finished with a bow, giving a very fresh 
and girlish appearance to the pretty wearer. 


M iss Grace Lane in her vé/e of pro- 

prietress is gowned in reseda mousseline 
de soie over pale pink satin, the skirt tucked 
perpendicularly and horizontally, three rows 
of cream Alengon lace bordered by a trimming 
of silk and chiffon flowers giving character to 
the front, and repeated again on the bodice 
and collar, while the square décol/etage is filled 
in with a transparency of tucked mousseline, 
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the sleeves being of the same fabric forming 
squares and caught by the tucked cuff. 
There are touches of narrow black velvet and 
silver tassels, but the gown, lovely as it is, is 
of a shade too indefinite in my estimation to 
prove an unqualified success on the stage. 
out vient ad point a gut sait attendre, 
runs the old proverb, and really it seems 
almost as though, if rumour is to be believed 
—and I speak of a rumour which comes to 
us from the real high places of fashion—the 
short walking skirt is really pushing its way 
into favour. We have discussed the pros 
and cons so exhaustively that one feels quite 
apologetic for harking back to an old subject, 
but I can only say that my informants have 
earned their right to be listened to 
with respect and credulity even if 
their information turns out to be 
merely another false alarm. Of 
course, the gores which give that 
much-admired sweep to the skirts 
nowadays will have to be abandoned 
to a great extent, and the plain box 
pleat at the back is again appearing 
on many of the newest models. These 
short skirts will, besides, in many 
instances be box-pleated all round, 
and though it can hardly be called 
a novelty, for it was very general 
when I was in Paris in the late 
spring of last year, it is certainly a 
“smart and becoming style to a slight 
figure. 


H appily the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the short walking skirt 
will not desire the curtailing of our 
reception or other gowns. Asa matter 
of fact at a time like the present, 
when London is alarmingly unhealthy 
and we should be careful to avoid 
conveying infection by any means 
whatsoever, | have not the smallest 
shadow of doubt that the doctors have 
sound reason on thcir side when they 
condemn the long skirt for the woman 
who is compelled to go on *‘ Shanks’s 
pony” or must have recourse to the 
*buses and trams as a means of con- 
veyance. But in spite of this we 
have heard medical opinion expressed 
unmoved—we have listened to the 
voice of common sense and have 
clung resolutely to our own determi- 
nation—and it remains to be proved 
whether Dame Fashion will issue a 
mandate in support of the hygienic 
view of the case, in which instance | 
am compelled to say that I have very 
little doubt that we shall fly to the 
opposite extreme and accept the new 
departure with positive enthusiasm. 
DELAMIRA. 


“ Delamira” will be delighted to answer 
through this column any question concern- 
ing dress, the toilet, and house decoration, 
all letters to be addressed to her, care of the 
Editor. Writers must give theirname and 
address as well as a pseudonym for publi- 
cation, 

Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in“ My Lady's Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only at 1s. 64d, for coats, bodices, 
or skirts,and3s. for complete costume, Ali 
orders must be prepaid before they can be 
executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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GOLFING NOTES. 
Smith. 


By Garden G. 


ow that Mr. Hilton has expressed himself in favour of an annual 

international golf match there is a prospect of the project 

being realised. The proposal to hold such a match is an old one, but 

it has been received with the usual silence by the ruling authorities, 

and until Mr. Hilton declared for it the other day no player of the 
front rank had supported it. 


M:« J. L. Low, although he views the idea with scant favour, 

thinks there would be no harm in trying it experimentally, but 
he suggests difficulties. The real difficulty to our mind is the 
supineness of the ruling body, of which Mr. Low is himself an 
influential member. Such a fixture can only properly be held under 
the management of the ruling body. 


o institute an international match under the direction of any 
congerie of individuals or clubs irrespective of the ruling body 
would be to set up a rival authority and create a split in the counsels 
of golf which would be a great misfortune. Whatever may be 
thought of our present rulers we are dsitinctly of opinion that in 
this case it is better to “bear the ills we have than fly to others 
that we know not of.” It is, however, perfectly clear that the Royal 
and Ancient club will have to mend its ways if it is to retain the 
allegiance of golfers. 


Another matter in which developments may be expected at no very 

distant date, not only in golf but in other branches of athletics, 
is the question of the amateur status. It is being increasingly 
realised that the hall-marking of athletes, either as amateurs or pro- 
fessionals, no matter how stringent you make the definition, serves no 
good purpose and only leads to evasion and abuse. The greatly 
increased time and attention which amateurs now give to sport tends 
more and more to put them on terms of equality with professionals 
so far as proficiency is concerned, and there is consequently less and 
less reason for separating the two classes. 


Tee solution of the many problems presented by the present state 
of affairs, as we lately suggested, appears to be in abolishing 
the distinction altogether, and we are glad to find that the idea, 


MR. HORACE J. COTTAM 
Secretary of the Wembley Golf Club 
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startling as it may seem at first sight, is already receiving influential 
support. Those who hold that the amateur status is our only 
guarantee for the maintenance of the purity of sport are beginning to 
see, first, that it forms no guarantee at all and, second, that a man 
may follow a sport in a sportsmanlike way and remain a gentleman 
even if he should benefit pecuniarily by his work or play in 
connection with it, 


t is being realised that to abolish the sporting distinction would 
not, and could not, destroy the soual ; and that by opening com- 
petition it would tend to increased proficiency and a better feeling all 
round. If all classes met on an equal footing at the big events where 
the best man would win, irrespective of what his social status was or 
what club he belonged to, true sport could not fail to benefit. 


he genuine pursuit of sport would in no way be interfered with, 

whether privately or in clubs. There would, of course, be no 

amateur championships or open amateur competitions, and all the 
anomalies of the present situation would cease automatically. 


It would then be impossible for a man to win a hundred-guinea cup 

and remain an amateur but if he should take a money prize 
of a sovere gn to forfeit his amateur status. If a man wrote a book 
of instruction on golf and made money out of it he would not be held 
to merit different treatment to one who gave lessons orally 
for a fee; and a skilled clubmaker who got 30s. a week from 
his employer who made a fortune out of selling the results 
of his labour would have at least equal rights to play the 
game and get the just rewards of his skill at it. 


e are not afraid of the bogey of commercialism. Ama- 
teurism, in sport as in everything else, spells inefficiency, 
and the true sportsman would not be demoralised because he 
would be able, if he chose, to make or assist h's livelihood by 
his pursuit of it. It is not a definition that will make a man a 
sportsman any more than an Act of Parliament will make him 
virtuous. A man would always be able to play with whom he 
liked and for what he liked. 


[ the pantomime of Blue Beard at Drury Lane Mr. Lan 

Leno, who acts Sister Anne, establishes a system of 
wireless telegraphy at the top of the tower in which Blue 
Leard has imprisoned the party. At one point he descends 
from his post in a state of collapse and explains that he 
had inadvertently turned into the receiver the language 
from the golf links. The metropolitan caddies in the gallery 
cheer sympathetically. 


he lot of the golf club secretary is not a happy one, and 
many rare and valuable qualities are required for the 
efficient discharge of the duties of the office. We know of no 
golf club secretary who adds to a complete knowledge of the 
game in all its departments an equal amount of enthus’asm, 
tact, unselfishness, and courtesy in his secretarial duties than 
Mr. Horace J. Cottam of the Wembley club, whose portrait is 
here given. Mr. Cottam has done much for metropolitan golf, 
one of his latest works being the inauguration of the Middlesex 
challenge trophy, competed for annually by clubs in the 
county. Personally Mr. Cottam is most popular with all 
golfers. He plays a useful game and at Wembley is well- 
nigh invincible. Mr, Cottam’s son, Mr. D. L. Cottam, a 
player of much promise, is the secretary of the Harger Hill 
Golf Club, Ealing. 


